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A Midwinter dale of’ 
Sood Fumiture 





HE furniture that makes this sunny 

breakfast room so charming is a typical 
example of the many unusual Values in our 
Sale. It is a beautiful suite of Duncan 
Phyfe inspiration, executed in satinwood 
Veneer. In their curves, proportions and 
dainty detail, these pieces express an 
exquisite delicacy characteristic of the 
Duncan Phyfe period. The rich surface 
of the satinwood is hand decorated with 
fine black stripes and floral motifs. 





The suite represents a truly remarkable 
Value. Sideboard $85.25; mirror $25.50; 
hutch, $111.00; server $56.25; table $74.25 ; 
chairs, each $21.24. 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts. New York 





New Bramley Tweed Frock with Matching Cape 
worn by Miss Tallulah Bankhead 


Introducing for Mademoiselle 
(14 to 20 Years) 


AN INTERPRETATION IN 
SPRING TWEEDS OF THE 
Bramley MopE— 


a. New 
Bramley 
TWEED FROCK 


United States Patent Office 
Registration Allowed 


WITH MATCHING CAPE 


Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co. 


35° 


Bramley fashions are the 
smartest modes for the 
American girl, tweed is 
smartest fabric for Spring. 


New Bramley Tweep FRocK 
WITH MATCHING CAPE, in violet. 
stone blue, rose or tan with bind- 
ings of black ciré braid: bell sleeves 
with new bishop under-sleeves of 


white linen: white linen col- 
lar. Dress and Cape Complete 35.00 








Prompt Delivery Free, 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Nature made the foot to walk 
upon the flat ground without 
shoes. The reason is apparent 
from the above cut. The rear 
end of the little toe (the central 
abutment of the arch) must rest 


upon the same unyielding sur- 
face as the heel and ball. 


ff} f 











But Civilization demands shoes 
with heels. The result is shown 
above. The central abutment is 
lifted from the ground and, un- 
less Arch Preserver Shoes are 
worn, the foot arch is left with- 
out support other than the un- 
stable shank of the ordinary 
shoe. 











This is often the result—fallen 
and rotated arches and untold 


misery. The unyielding, flat 
base of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe is to the foot shod with 
heeled shoes, what the floor or 
ground is to bare feet, and thus 
prevents the condition pictured 
above. No other shoe does this. 


ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE SHOP 
425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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BH. Altman & Cn. 


FASHIONABLE SPRING CLOTHES 
for Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


are now the feature of special interest in this great Store 


THE RESORT OF FASHION 
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Chirty-fourth Street 








Madison Auenue - Hifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fifth Street 









































(She Ambassador 


NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
PARK AVENUE at FIFTY-FIRST STREET 


ANNOUNCES 


That the Louis XV Ballroom, with its private en- 
trance on Fifty-first Street, is available for balls, 
debutante parties, weddings, private musicales and 
similar social affairs. Other rooms, equally well 
appointed, for smaller functions. For information 
write or telephone Maitre d’Hotel. Telephone 


Rhinelander 9000. 


The Ambassador Hotels System: 


THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
THE ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 


You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 
every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 
and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Genoa? 


A RE we going to the Genoa Confer- 
ence on the financial and economic 
reconstruction of Europe? Forty-five 
nations have been invited. Germany 
has been asked and has accepted. Rus- 
sia has agreed to come in the person of 
either Lenine himself or Tchitcherin. 
What is going on in the minds of our 
government is a secret, but the best in- 
side guess is that the United States will 
make its acceptance conditional on a 
real conclusion to the Washington Con- 
ference, with results signed, sealed and 
delivered. Other factors that make for 
doubt are the almost certain difference 
of opinion with the new French govern- 
ment on reparations, and the question 
whether we can sit down at a conference 
with representatives of the Soviet gov 
ernment and still not recognize it. 


Dublin Castle Changes Hands 


FFAIRS in Ireland move forward 

with less friction than was feared 
a fortnight ago. Upon the resignation 
of Eamonn De Valera, and his imme- 
diate defeat for reelection, Arthur 
Grifith was chosen president of the 
Dail Eireann; a Cabinet was named and 
the Dail adjourned until February 14. 
A meeting of the South Ireland Par- 
liament composed of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the southern counties and 
the four Unionist members for Dublin 
University, was held, and unanimously 
approved the Anglo-Irish treaty, De 
Valera and his supporters absenting 
themselves. At this meeting, to the gen- 
eral surprise, Michael Collins rather 
than Arthur Griffith was named head 
of the Provisional Government. Grif- 
fith chose to remain out of it altogether, 
in order to avoid trouble with the Re- 
publicans which would have been cer- 
tain if he had added this office to his 
presidency of the Dail. 

The great historic moment came on 
January 16, when Dublin Castle, 
stronghold of British rule in Ireland, 
was turned over to the new Govern- 
ment; the defensive wire screens were 
removed, postal clerks came to take 


“srr rag 








Here is a photo of Anne Goldthwaite 
(our artist of this cover’s etching) from 
a portrait painted by herself—just to 
show you that she can do strong paint- 
ings in oils as cleverly and easily as fine 
delicate etchings and dainty watercolors 
—so versatile is she. 

The South, New York and Paris all lay 
claim to Anne Goldthwaite’s work. Born 
in Alabama, living in New York and be- 
longing to Paris (where she was one of 
the organizers of the Academie Moderne) 
Anne Goldthwaite delights in changing 
from the vivid watercolor landscapes of 
her native State to portraits in oils of its 
famous men; and is as charmingly at 
home in her etchings of Montmartre or 
Fontainebleau, France, as in those of the 
Harbor or Tenth Street, New York. 

Her work may be seen in the Congres- 
sional Library of Washington; in the 
Public Library of New York; in the 
Providence, R. I., Museum; in the 
Museum of Oakland, California, and at 
the University of Paris. 





over from soldiers the Castle’s tele- 
graph wires, the British guard went off 
duty—the world hopes forever, 
“ Mickey ” Collins received the Gov- 
ernmental powers from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the Irish Free State set 
up housekeeping in its own house. 


euiguerevepenece eneeneretenerTT oem 


Now the good rumor is that confer- 
ences between Michael Collins and Sir 
James Craig, Premier of Ulster, have 
within a very short time arrived at 
agreements that give hope of peaceable 
and satisfactory settlements between 
North and South. And already Queens- 
town has been renamed Cobh, and 
shipping lines have admitted it in sail- 
ing lists. It’s Gaelic, and you pro- 
nounce it Cove, to rhyme with Jove. 


Lord Bryce 
HE death of Viscount Bryce, on 


January 22, is a great loss to lib- 
eral political thought. He is probably 
best known as the author of “The 
American Commonwealth” and _ of 
“Modern Democracies,” which, pub- 
lished only last year, will doubtless be 
as stable a political classic as the 
earlier work. James Bryce was very 
versatile — scholar, diplomat, lawyer, 
lecturer, author and—what is less well 
known—in earlier years a remarkable 
mountain climber. Entering politics at 
forty, he was repeatedly a member of 
Parliament, and did much for the cause 
of home rule in Ireland. He was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland for two years, 
and following that served for six years 
as ambassador to the United States. 
Those who ought to know say that he 
did more to improve Anglo-American 
relations than any other man. Last 
summer he added to those values and 
to his great American popularity by 
his lectures at the Institute of Politics 
in Williamstown. 


The French Bombshell 
ben dramatic event of the fortnight 
w 


yas the resignation of Premier 
Briand of France and the formation of 
a new government. Down in Cannes, at 
the meeting of the Supreme Council, 
Premiers Briand and Lloyd George had 
settled on the details of an Anglo- 
French defensive alliance conditioned 
on French acceptance of the Genoa 
Conference and on some sort of all- 
Europe treaty to follow. An alliance 
with Great Britain was what France 
had been seeking since the Armistice, 
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but Briand’s opponents in the govern- 
ment interpreted his agreement as en- 
dangering the French claim to enforce 
reparations, protested against any share 
in the Genoa Conference without 
further guarantees, and criticized him 
so sharply while negotiations were go- 
ing on that he hurried home to con- 
vince his critics or to resign. The re- 
sult, in spite of a favorable impression 
on Chamber and Cabinet, was his 
resignation. 

President Millerand then asked Ray- 
mond Poincaré, former president of 
France, to form a new government. 
Poincaré is the antithesis of Briand in 
policies, representing the extreme na- 
tionalists as against Briand’s more 
moderate attitudes, and he has stirred 
a storm by his appointment of Marshal 
Pétain to a position in the Ministry of 
War. It is understood that he sug- 
gested that the proposed pact with 
Great Britain should become a military 
alliance for the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but that Lloyd 
George refused. At Poincaré’s sugges- 
tion, it was agreed that meetings of the 
Supreme Council should be discon- 
tinued, in favor of the old method of 
negotiation through ambassadors. On 
the whole, the change is generally re- 
garded as marking a crisis in European 
affairs, though a modification of Poin- 
caré’s extreme policies is looked for in 
actual practice. 
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In Behalf of China 


NDOUBTEDLY the Washington 
Conference has been prolonged 
partly in the hope of really doing some- 
thing for China, Secretary Hughes’s pro- 
posal that all Chinese treaties should be 
listed with the Secretary General of the 
Conference was a long move in this di- 
rection. It provides not only for com- 
plete publicity of treaties already made, 
but for notification of future treaties 
sixty days after their making, and in- 


vites other powers to adhere to the 
agreement. This of course offers a 
chance for China to challenge the va- 
lidity of contracts she does not regard 
as sound, and calls for a “show down.” 
The Hughes resolution, with a change in 
one point secured by the Japanese, was 
adopted on January 21 by the Far East- 
ern Committee. But whether any actual 
revision of China’s claims can, or will, 
be made at this Conference is very 


doubtful. 


China’s open door, to obviate a jam, 
should be of the revolving kind.—Toledo 
Blade. 


The Workers Win 


[THE outcome of the garment work- 
ers’ strike in New York City has 
more than local significance. It marks 
the first instance in American indus- 
trial history of an injunction obtained 
by a labor union to hold employers to 
a working agreement, and it may be 
taken as a warning against “ light- 
hearted violations of industrial agree- 
ments by employers for all time to 
come.” 

The manufacturers—the Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association—were bound by contract 
with their employees to maintain the 
forty-four-hour week and the week- 
work system until next June. Taking 
advantage of unemployment conditions 
and claiming that the wage-week was 
destructive to production, the employ- 
ers broke their contract and sought to 
enforce piece-work payment. The em- 
ployees—the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union — promptly 
struck, and the strike, involving 55,000 
workers, has been going on since last 
November, of course at enormous loss 
to both sides, as this is the largest in- 
dustry in New York. In the suit 
which terminated the long struggle 
Judge Robert F. Wagner of the Su- 
preme Court granted an injunction re- 
straining the manufacturers’ association 
from violating its contract, and the 
employees, calling off the strike, have 
since gone back to work on the old 
terms. 


Pope Benedict XV 


N indication of the extent to which 

the late Pope Benedict XV in- 
creased the cordiality of relations be- 
tween the Vatican and the Italian Gov- 
ernment, is the fact that Government 
buildings carried flags at half-mast in 
sign of mourning for his death—a 
thing which had not been done in the 
case of any Pope since the Holy See 
lost temporal power. During Pope 
Benedict’s reign, too, friendly relations 
were re-established with France and a 
French ambassador to the Vatican was 
appointed. Pope Benedict’s policies 
have been liberal and broad-minded, 
and his death at this stressful period 
of European affairs is considered 
doubly unfortunate. 





Our Children 


HILD Labor Day again—January 

29. Which gives us 
facts to face. The National Child La. 
bor Committee tells us that: 

One child out of every eight from 
the age of ten to fifteen is gainfully em. 
ployed outside the protection of federal 
or state laws. 

Every year a million of these clil- 
dren leave school to go to work. 

The Federal child labor tax law does 
not apply to agriculture, domestic se-v- 
ice, street trades, stores, messenger and 
delivery service, restaurants, hotels, 
moving pictures, and other occuya- 
tions. 

In most state laws agriculture and 
domestic service are exempted, while 
other fields are overlooked in many 
states. 

From two to three times as many 
children as adults in proportion to tie 
number employed are killed or ‘n- 
jured in industry. 

The health of children is beyond «ll 
doubt seriously affected by many forias 
of child labor. Only twenty states ‘e- 
quire a physician’s certificate of phy- 
sical fitness before a work permit is 
issued, and no state provides follow-1p 
examinations of children who have 
gone to work. 

According to the census of 1910 a 
million and a half children from ten 
to fifteen were engaged in agricultural 
occupations, especially in the sugar- 
beet regions, the cotton country, the 
onion fields, the truck gardens. 

And aside from evil physical effects, 
rural child labor in vast areas of the 
United States carries with it a virtual 
denial of education. 

The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
in “‘ Portraits and Protests,’’ Houghton, Mifflin. 


He Ate Four Sheep 


HIS may sound humorous, but we 

all know it isn’t. It is just one 
of many incidents that illustrate the 
way prices roll up along the route of 
food from producer to consumer. The 
story is of a Wyoming stockman who 
recently shipped twelve thousand 
sheep to Chicago. When he got his 
money he found that after he had de- 
ducted freights, commissions and other 
charges, he had left an average of 
thirty-two cents a sheep. Going to Chi- 
cago himself, he entered a restaurant 
and happened to order mutton chops. 
And when he came to pay his bill he 
found he had eaten the equivalent of 
four of his sheep. 


yee: summarized report on the find- 
ings of the Washington Conference, 
which we announced for our last issue, 
January 14, has been postponed because 
of the protraction of the Conference. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


January 19, 1922. 
ENATOR LODGE walks up Six- 
S teenth street every Sunday after- 
noon with his head down and his 
cane thumping the pavement. He looks 


careworn. His shoulders stoop. He is 


carrying the Senate on his back and he - 


For the scene has shifted to 
the Capitol. Congress has begun to 
assert itself. The Senate is faced not 
only with its own accumulation of work 
but with the prospective results of the 
\rmament Conference now in its tag- 
end. The House of Representatives, fol- 
lowing its own precedent in the last few 
years, is far ahead of the Upper House 
in the dispatch of work, and is not con- 
fronted with the treaty ratifications 
awaiting the Senate. So Senator Lodge 
faces the same old spring song of little 
accomplished and a great mass of legis- 
lation piled at his door by the House— 
and the clamor of the country for some- 
thing to show for the time spent. 

It is a long time since any courageous 
soul attempted to change the rules of 
the Senate so that that body could work 
more expeditiously. The House, on the 
contrary, has developed its machinery 
considerably. The Senate has gone the 
same old round, year in and year out, 
with only now and then a spurt of re- 
organization, soon dying out. But the 
crush of bills has been so great dur- 
ing the fortnight that Senator Warren, 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, boldly put forth a resolution 
amending the rules so that all general 
appropriation bills would be referred 
to a centralized appropriations commit- 
tee, as is done in the House with suc- 
cess, 

At present, bills carrying appropria- 
tions may be referred to nine or ten 
committees and take precedence in those 
committees in accordance with the 
amount of work on hand and the dispo- 
sition of the chairmen. 

Moreover, Senator Lodge, with both 
hands full of international conference 
problems and the aforesaid Senate on 
his back at the same time, at present 
cannot boast even of an atmosphere of 
harmony. His Senate is at sixes and 
sevens for several reasons. The farm 
bloc is a cause of dissension. The fac- 
tion opposed to the seating of Sena- 
tor Newberry shows an inclination to 
spread over the country with speeches 
and unpleasant aftermath. Senator 
Borah is rumbling warnings that the 
international conference must make a 
good average of achievement or leave 
the Republican party worse off than it 
was before. At this writing Republican 
Senators are in conference hoping to 


shows it. 


foster the spirit of brotherhood while 
discussing the funding of the debt the 
Allies owe the United States. 

Nor is it all Republican dissension— 
although nearly all. Senator Carter 
Glass, who, on the whole, has little to 
say, told the new Senator Heflin, of 
Alabama, how many mistakes he could 
make to the minute in attacking the 
Federal Reserve Board; so these two 
Democrats and their followers haven't 
as much love in their hearts as usual. 

But a great deal of the present uncon- 
genial atmosphere is due to the New- 
berry vote, which seated the Michigan 
Senator after a long contest over the 
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righteousness and legality of enormous 
campaign expenditures, lasting three 
years. It was tense in the Senate cham- 
ber when the vote was counted—46 to 
41—and the subsequent acknowledg- 
ment by Senator Newberry in which he 
counted himself, and all those associ- 
ated with him, blessed with complete 
vindication was an exhibition of nothing 
but effrontery—in view of the fact that 
the Senate coupled with the vote itself 
an amendment declaring the expendi- 
ture of such sums as Senator Newberry 
and his campaign managers had used, 
to be “ contrary to sound public policy, 
harmful to the honor and dignity of the 
Senate and dangerous to the perpetuity 
of a free government.” 

The whole Newberry situation was 
soaked in machine politics involving 
both Republicans and Democrats. It 
became a mere shuttlecock. Democrats 
tried to make all the party capital out 
of it they could. The Democratic oppo- 
sition probably was no purer than the 
Republican defense. ; 

The first important vote of Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, of Pennsy]l- 
vania, was cast to seat Senator New- 


berry. This was no surprise here. It 
was what he was rushed here for. Gov- 
ernor Sproul’s appointment of Mr. Pep- 
per is considered at the capital as a big 
and generous act and indicative of the 
condition of the Senate. “Give us an 
intellectual man!” the word went out. 
“ The Senate needs brains.” The pass- 
ing of Senators Knox and Penrose left 
the Upper House with more upper-crust 
than weight. The fact that Senator Pep- 
per voted for Newberry means little in 
any determination of his future course. 
A new man, no matter how wise in par- 
liamentary law, is a member of his 
party and little else until he becomes 
familiar with the routine. Senator Pep- 
per is a distinguished gentleman in 
looks and record, and much is expected. 

What observers will look for will be 
the new Senator’s alignment—whether 
he will join those who daily are involv- 
ing the Senate in the game of politics 
for the game’s sake, or add to the con- 
tingent trying to provide the technical 
treatment the present economic situa- 
tion demands; whether he will be found 
with the Lodges or the Kenyons, and 
whether the new Senator runs with those 
who do as the President says, or with 
those who try to tell the President what 
to do. 

This tug between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government 
is now showing that during the Wilson 
administration it existed as a principle 
and not merely as a peculiarity of Mr. 
Wilson’s. Some day this issue will have 
to be clarified. Of all persons least 
likely to be bothered with it, one would 
select Warren G. Harding. Yet here he 
is at odds with the Senate over soldier 
bonus legislation; over the farm mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
though he has accepted a compromise, 
the President states that he does not 
intend to be told what to do about his 
appointments by. legislation. 

He favors a cash bonus for soldiers 
and would not object to raising it by 
imposing a sales tax, or by some prac- 
tical levy; but he disagrees with Con- 
gress in trying to base the payment of 
the bonus upon the ability of the United 
States to collect interest upon the for- 
eign debts. The war loans will be paid 
some timé, but when? If the bonus is 
desirable, it is needed in cash with a 
certainty. So the Republican leaders 
after conference at the White House are 
again at a loss as to how to make the 
payment of a bonus a pleasant public 
dose without increasing taxation. 

It was decided today to proceed with 
a bonus bill as a separate measure. 
Senator Borah stalked out of the room 
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at this point. He is opposed to the 
bonus proposition. The spirit of doing 
something for the ex-soldier is not up- 
permost in the bonus agitation, the 
general tenor being this: The party on 
top at the next election will be the one 
bidding high for the soldier vote. 

Although the Senate as a whole is in 
a decided pre-election mood, there are 
some Senators who stand out—and one 
is Carter Glass. His defense of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board this week was re- 
markable for its clarity, fearlessness 
and lack of partisan bias. Senator 
Glass helped to frame the legislation 
creating the Federal Reserve system and 
has been a close student of its subse- 
quent working. He told the Senate in 
crisp language what he thought of the 
insistence of the agricultural bloc in 
forcing legislation practically instruct- 
ing the President to appoint a farmer 
on the Board, and his opposition was 
unmistakable. It was good, wholesome 
opposition upholding the Republican 
President in his disinclination to make 
the concession. Mr. Glass might have 
been defending a Democratic adminis- 
tration so far as his zeal and fire were 
concerned. But the agricultural bloc 
won out and only nine Senators voted 
against it. 

The agricultural bloc is taking the 
place in Congress of the former posi- 
tion of the labor faction. A few years 
ago some one said “ working people” 
and “rights of labor,” and thereupon 
matters were quite likely to go in that 
direction. Today labor interests have 
dimmed. Little is heard about the power 
of labor and what would happen if 
laboring constituencies were not sufh- 
ciently mollified. Farming votes have 
taken this place and the peak of the 
farm wave is not yet reached in Con- 
eress. 

Some of the great significance of a 
change of administrations is lost down 
here when one finds the Republican 
party facing the same old problems, the 
same situations with which Democrats 
struggled. The present farm business 
sounds new but is not a whit different 
from the Democratic farm enigma— 
and so on through the list and including 
the actual desk load of the Republican 
President. Woodrow Wilson sits in his 
S street home and must visualize the 
details as if they were his own of two 
or three years ago. Likewise former 
President Taft can watch his Repub- 
lican successor do the things he did; 
and those on the outside say, “ Now, 
Mr. Harding isn’t going to make the 
same mistakes Taft did, is he? ” 

Woodrow Wilson looked out his win- 
dow this week and saw the streets for 
blocks around filled with a black mass 
of humanity trying to get to his door 
after the mass meeting which inaugu- 
rated the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
campaign. It was an impressive sight. 
Automobile traffic had to make a détour 
about town to get around it. And when 


the White House attachés go over to the 
Shoreham for a bite of lunch they pass 
in the lobby an imposing stand and an 
aristocratic mistress recording the con- 
tributions to perpetuate Wilson ideals. 
It’s a queer Washington—-and the more 





us present session of Congress, the sec- 
ond of the Sixty-seventh, has been 
more active during the last fortnight than 
at any time since its beginning on Decem- 
ber 5. 
Considered in the Senate 

Republican leaders have been conferring 
about the foreign debt refunding bill, which 
was reported from the Finance Cummittee 
by the new chairman, Senator McCumber. 
It has heen under consideration there for 
five months. The Senate Committee elimi- 
nated certain features of the House bill. 
It is believed now to be more satisfactory 
to President Harding. It establishes a Re- 
funding Board and limits the life of the 
bonds of foreign governments to twenty- 
five years. The five per cent interest rate 
and requirement of semi-annual payments 
(House bill provisions) were stricken out. 


Introduced in the Senate 

Senator Harris, of Georgia, in an effort 
to promote safety in traveling, would com- 
pel interstate carriers to use steel passen- 
ger cars. 

Proposition by Senator Warren, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, to 
create a centralized reviewing committee 
for all appropriation bills, saving millions 
of dollars yearly. 

Passed by the Senate 

A bill substituted by the House for a 
previous Senate measure authorizing Presi- 
dent Harding to turn over surplus army 
medical supplies, not exceeding $4,000,000 
in value, to the relief organizations in the 
famine districts of Russia. Bill to the 
President. 

Amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
increasing the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board so that a farmer may be named 
to fill the next vacancy on the Board. 

Resolution to seat Truman H. Newberry, 
of Michigan, accused of enormous expendi- 
tures of campaign funds, but with condem- 
nation of the practice in principle. 


Considered in the House 
sill introduced by Representative Dyer 
against lynching. 
General appropriation bills for the sup- 
port of the Government. 


Passed by the House 
The House sent to the Senate the Post 
Office appropriation bill of $554,000,000, 
with no provision for continuing the air- 
plane mail service after July 12. 


Hearings and Investigations in Progress 

The Senate Committee still is investigat- 
ing Senator Watson’s charges of injustice 
to soldiers abroad. Chairman, Senator 
Brandegee. 

The Senate Finance Committee continues 
to hold hearings on the new tariff legisla- 
tion. 





you know it the less difference it seems 
to make who wins an election. The real 
difference in administrations is in the 
moral tone of the country. 

For those concerned with the clatter 
of tea cups, the capital now is engross- 
ing. This place is in a social haze. The 


sandwich caterers are at it day and 
night, and the fellow who has but one 
engagement for an evening has missed 
out. The diplomatic reception was very 
dashing, with all the gold lace and gos- 
sip. The German envoys stood around, 
not having very much fun and being 
stared at rather rudely. And Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, who has been on 
hand for the occasion for thirty years 
held an audience of her own. Mrs. 
Harding has more new and expensive 
clothes than country dressmakers eve 

dreamed of. Will Hays has been a cen 

ter of interest, and has been genial an: 

frank about his new connection with th: 
moving-picture interests and his retire 
ment from the Cabinet on March 4 

What is known in intimate circles i 

that Mr. Hays never considered himseli 
as one who would grow old in the servic: 
—some say that when he took the Pos 

Office Department he did so thinkin; 
that he would put his best energies int: 

it for a year or so and then get out. 

The armament and Far Eastern si.ua 
tion: If you have not lost your sens: 
of humor you get some amusement ove 
the numerous formal departures and 
good-bys which are said and unsaid in 
conference quarters. Mr. Balfour has 
been sailing every few days, according 
to arrangements, and then unpacks and 
settles himself. He already has called 
together the correspondents, American 
and foreign, talked to them fondly about 
ties of affection, given them presents of 
remembrance, received their tears and 
solicitude for his safe return journey— 
and interviewed them the next morning 
as usual on the overnight developments. 
In brief, the situation as I write is this: 

The United States has received the 
invitation to participate in the financial 
and economic conference at Genoa on 
March 8. This conference was plainly 
inevitable after the first few weeks of 
the Washington Conference because of 
the revealing light the latter threw on 
the economic situation all over the 
world. The inclusion of Russia in the 
conference is considered an important 
step toward formulating a working basis 
between Russia and the rest of the 
world. 

The naval treaty, supposedly com- 
pleted and ready for presentation to a 
plenary session of the conference two 
weeks ago, is still unfinished owing to 
necessity for clarification of details of 
fortifications in the Pacific. 

Direct negotiations between the Chi- 
nese and Japanese regarding the Shan- 
tung matter are not completed although 
about thirty meetings have been held. 
Yesterday they came to an agreement 
regarding the mines near the important 
Shantung railroad, which would give 
representatives of the two nations equal 
capital in the property. Secretary 
Hughes took hold this week by mak- 
ing a proposal for reaffirmation of the 
“open door” and equal opportunity 

(Continued on page 20) 
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U.S. R. 5.—First Aid To Unemployment 


STaTE CHAIRMAN RECLAMATION 


FTER other wars, the United 
States has given free land to re- 
turned soldiers. It has declined 

to throw them into the open labor mar- 
ket during the critical period of indus- 
trial depression and unrest that always 
follows war. And, with his feet on 
his own domain, his heart rooted in the 
soil, the soldier-farmer has become a 
national bulwark. 

But what are we doing now? We 
can no longer stop our ears to the 
crim, inarticulate, half-smothered trag- 
dy of the unemployed soldier who is 
drifting from all his mental, moral, 
and religious moorings; whose soul, 
losing faith in self, in country, hu- 
manity and God, is being sapped by an 
insidious poison far more deadly than 
mustard gas. 

The best of these men revolt from 
taking “* assistance” in any form from 
iheir friends or relatives, the Red 
Cross, or even the Government. What 
ihey want is not a hand-out, no matter 
how many frills it is wrapped up in. 
They want jobs and homes, where they 
can continue to be men, whole in mind, 
if not altogether so in body. 

The issue is sharply before the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, in the shape of the 
MeNary-Smith Reclamation bill, which 
calls for an appropriation of $250,000.- 
000 or more for the reclamation by 
irrigation and drainage of arid and 
swamp lands. It is the earnest wish 
of the women of the West that this 
bill should be passed, with twenty mil- 
lions.or more made immediately avail- 


By Ethelyn Glasser 


AND CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, IDAHO FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS 


able for use on projects now ready for 
actual construction work. If this were 
done, thousands of men could be put 
to work this winter, and that work 
would soon furnish, at cost, homes for 
200,000 men and women who served 
in the war with Germany. For the bill 
has a double purpose: to develop the 


agricultural resources of the United 
States through federal and _ state co- 


operation, and to give preference in 
the matter of employment and the es- 
tablishment of rural homes to those 
who have been in our military and 
naval forces. 

Judged by results, Reclamation is an- 
other word for magic—though the hard- 
working Reclamation Service would 
disapprove the characterization. But 
this scientific business of ditches and 
drains does make the desert blossom 
like the rose, and in amazingly short 
periods, too. the Reclamation 
Act of 1902, out of a formerly arid 
and unproductive wilderness have 
sprung 45,000 farms, supporting 45,- 
000 families—to say nothing of towns 
and railroads. One project alone. 
which used to maintain two flocks of 
sheep, gives homes to 2,500 people— 
homes with schools and churches and 


Since 


all included. Before 1904, no land 
under reclamation averaged in value 
more than ten dollars an acre, and 


most of it had no value except to the 
coyote and the jackrabbit. Now they 
have been replaced by 500,000 people. 

During the period of the Reclama- 
tion Law, twenty-six projects in four- 
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A fete at Rupert, Idaho, where all was sagebrush nine short years ago 


teen different states of the arid West 
have been undertaken, and more than 
half of them have been practically 
completed (and all could have been 
completed long ago had the money for 
construction work been available). 
Two million acres have been brought 

















Waiting for the water from Reed Dam 
to make this desert fertile. This land 
is as good as that shown below 


under irrigation, and in the progess the 
Reclamation Service has dug 12,820 
miles of canals, ditches,. and drains; 
excavated ninety-five tunnels aggregat- 
ing in length over twenty-seven miles; 
erected) masonry, earth rock-fill and 
crib storage and diversion dams with 
a total volume of nearly fourteen mil- 
lion cubic yards; and built 7,368 
bridges with a total length of over 32 
miles. It has built 986 miles of 
wagon road, 83 miles of railroad, 3,224 
miles of telephone lines, 672 miles of 
transmission lines, and 1,464 buildings, 


such as power houses, pumping. sta- 
tions, offices, residences, barns and 
storehouses. 

Think of that in terms of manual 
labor employed, not to mention en- 
gineering and office work. And then 
note that seventeen to twenty million 


acres of land feasible for irrigation 
remain in the arid West. 
After working for twenty years to 


perfect the United States Reclamation 
Department, which has created and fos 
tered all this wealth, what shall be said 
of a policy that would fail to utilize 
fully at this critical time this great, 
highly specialized organization, built 
up with so much study, care, and ex- 
pense; this organization capable of 
giving constructive, national-wealth- 
producing work, to so many thousands 
of men. 

And there is still another side to rec- 
lamation from the employment stand- 
point. Last year, while Congressman 

(Continued on page 16) 
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When 1 W N Wage? 
en 1s a Wage NOt a Wage: 
: By Marjorie Shuler 
N Kansas, progressive Kansas, Kansas is one of twelve states in the Union, 


nearly half of the women work- 

ers whose wages were reported in 
a recent survey were earning less than 
a living wage. 

The survey was made at the request 
of the Kansas Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission, by the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, assisted by Kansas 
officials. It covered 7,288 women 
workers. Of these 19.3 per cent were 
earning less than nine dollars a week, 
50.6 per cent less than twelve dollars, 
and seventy per cent less than fifteen 
dollars a week. 

The pin-money argument, always 
wobbly about the knees, goes down 
with a crash before the proven facts 
that of these workers 37.3 per cent 
contributed all their earnings to the 
upkeep of homes in which they had 
dependents, and 35.1 per cent con- 
tributed a large part of their earnings 
to the care of dependents. Nor is this 
all. Of the single women who had 
been working for ten years 35.6 per 
cent had, during that entire time, con- 
tributed all of their earnings to the 
care of homes containing dependents; 
and sixty per cent of the married 
women who had been working for ten 
years had, during that period, been 
giving all of their wages toward the 
support of their homes containing de- 
pendents. 

It is high time, surely, that women’s 
wages should be based on some other 


“ 


HIS young lady with a name so 
curious to our Occidental ears— 
Ma Saw Sa—is the “ first woman 





who—” along an astonishing number 
of lines. That is, the first Burmese 


woman who—. 

She was the first young woman of 
Burma to seek a college education— 
graduating from a mission school and 
then from the Baptist College in Ran- 
goon as its first woman graduate. Then 
she started on an extensive training in 
medicine in order to serve her country- 
women; after graduation from the Gov- 
ernment University of Calcutta, she was 
ready to specialize in surgery and dis- 
eases of women and children, and ac- 
cepted a special scholarship from the 
Burmese Government for study in Great 
Britain. There, at the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Dublin, she 
was the first Burmese of either sex to 
win a fellowship, and just on the side 
picked up a public-health diploma. 

Next on her list she got the first ap- 
pointment ever made to a Burmese 
woman as an executive of any institu- 
tion in Burma—she became superinten- 


that have any minimum wage law whatever. 
But the minimum figure even in that pro- 
gressive state is only $11. This article re- 
ports the study of wages made by The 
Women’s Bureau. Meantime The Women’s 
Division, Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions has made a cost-of-living survey. It 
is not yet ready, but we have just received 
the gist of it as we go to press: 

“From the results of this survey—it ap- 
pears that $16.93 a week is necessary to 
maintain a woman at a minimum decency 
standard of living.” $16.93—11=$5.93. 


eoeaevevenevenasengsanseascanececavecuccseansscosseuecenscaneaanecanenssaneinaasanesuscavecececaseseauansnaninuasedt 


notion than that ancient and comfort- 
able theory of their freedom from 
family responsibility. 

The women receiving these wages 
were not immigrant, ignorant, non-Eng- 
lish-speaking women, either. Not in 
the state of Kansas. Out of the total 
number of women included in the sur- 
vey, more than ninety per cent were 
native-born white women, less than four 
per cent foreign born, and about five 
per cent Negroes. 

Nor were they young, flighty girls 
bridging the period between  school- 
books and matrimony. Nearly one- 
half were twenty-five years of age or 
over, and nearly a third were thirty or 
more. 

But surely they were unskilled work- 
Indeed not. The dif- 
ference in payment between expe- 
rienced workers and those who had 
been working a short time showed a 
variation as low as $1.40. One woman 


Dr. Ma Saw Sa 


ers, you assume. 

















years in one laundry and had never 
received more than ten dollars a week. 
Another had been working in a box 
factory for twenty-nine years and until 
a few months before the survey had 
been receiving $9.50. Out of this mu- 
nificent sum she had been helping a 
sister support a mother, and up to the 
time of his death they had also sup- 
ported their father. While the survey 
was in progress the woman was absent 
from her work, due to the sister’s 
death, and the employer who paid her 
so low a wage said he could “ hardly 
get along without her.” Women with 
four to ten years’ experience were earn- 
ing $5 to $5.50 a week, and one woman 
with more than fifteen years’ expe- 
rience was earning $7 to $7.50 a week. 

Were they, then, from small commu- 
nities where the, cost of living is low? 
Not at all. The survey was made in 
thirty-one cities of the state, ranging 
from three with a population of fifty 
thousand persons to eleven with a popu- 
lation of less than five thousand. 

And, finally, these women were not 
mainly from the lines of employment 
where tips might be expected to sup- 
plement their regular wages. Look at 
the figures for the entire survey: Meat 
and poultry packing, 971; food manu- 
facturing, 257: clothing manufactur- 
ing, 665; miscellaneous manufacturing, 
756; general mercantile, 1,884; five- 

(Continued on page 16) 


dent of the Dufferin Hospital at Ran- 
goon. 

And when last summer the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its work in Burma, it invited this 
young lady to visit America. The trip 
around the world that resulted was the 
first trip around the world a Burmese 
woman ever took, and involved the first 
service on an international missionary 
body ever rendered by a woman of her 
race. 

The difference between Dr. Ma Saw 
Sa and any other forward - looking 
young woman is just a matter of exter- 
nals; for consider what familiar things 
she wants: public playgrounds for the 
children; better sanitary measures for 
the public health; a good public 
library; a tuberculosis camp or hos- 


‘pital; arts and crafts included in the 


student training. 

Still in the early thirties, attractive, 
vital, it is easy to predict that Dr. Ma 
Saw Sa will accomplish much for the 
welfare of her people. 

BELLE K. Apams. 
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66 UT they don’t know how to 
compete! ” 
“They can’t stand the grill 
of the contest! ” 

Remember those challenging objec- 
tions when the suffrage campaign was 
at its hottest? 

This is the story of a woman who 
has thrived on competition every step 
of the way from her position as teacher 
in a one-room country school to the 
highest office in the gift of American 
educators. 

Charl Ormond Williams is the new 
president of the National Education 
Association. As superintendent of 
schools in Shelby County, Tennessee, 
she has won countrywide notice by her 
ability as an organizer. She has de- 
monstrated that a woman can handle 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
yearly to the complete satisfaction of 
an entire county’s taxpayers, and _ in- 
cidentally has had time to be linked 
up with the major woman interests of 
the United States. 

When an association of some seventy 
thousand teachers, drawn from a field 
of four-fifths of a million educators, 
elect a woman who cannot boast a col- 
lege degree as their official head, there 
is bound to be a reason. Miss Wil- 
liams declared, on her election in July. 
that the reason was “ Rural Schools”; 
that the country was waking up to the 
fact that the country girl and boy mer- 
ited just as good an educational foun- 
dation as the city child. Friends and 
associates of the new executive have ad- 
ditional explanations to offer. 

The daughter of a one-room school 
teacher and product of the country 
school, Miss Williams topped off her 
education with two years of state 
normal training and plunged in at the 
age of eighteen years to show her fel- 
low Tennesseeans how to liberalize the 
accepted curriculum. 

To reading, writing and ‘rithmetic, 
she added the concert, the play and 
even opera itself when opportunity of- 
fered. What if the stage at the Ger- 
mantown high school wasn’t wide 
enough for the class play? A _ local 
lumber mill supplied the necessary 
boards to build it out and Johnny and 
James did the carpentry under “ teach- 
ers” direction, with the aid of the 
home saw and hammer. 

Miss Williams believed in knowing 
the county “folks.” While teaching 
and supervising in the schools she took 
part in every community activity. She 
played the piano with equal zest at Sun- 
day-school, church and prayer meeting, 
funerals and weddings. 

Wherever there was a social gather- 
ing, “ Teacher ” was there. Today the 
men and women whom she came to 
know intimately as community co-work- 
ers are calling on her at the million- 
dollar Greek temple court-house in 
Memphis, Tenn., where she has offices. 


Atthe Top of the 
School-teacher 


Ladder 


By Sara Robinson 





Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C 
Charl Ormond Williams 
President of the N.E.A. 


In Shelby County, a rigid examina- 
tion must be passed to win credentials 
as a candidate for county superinten- 
dent. The examination takes several 
days and covers twenty or more sub- 
elementary and 
high-school courses. Miss Williams 
scored the highest average that ever has 
been made by a candidate for this po- 
sition in Tennessee. 

Once in as superintendent, she made 
things hum. The flock of one-room 
schools which had covered the county 
began rapidly to disappear, and in 
their place a fine assemblage of up-to- 
date consolidated structures with audi- 
toriums and community-center rooms 
arose. Indeed, when Charl Williams 
came to the superintendency, consolida- 
tion already had been launched under 
the direction of her sister, Mabel Wil- 
liams. A cordon of brick buildings 
around the county’s edge had taken the 
place of the makeshift school rooms. 
Today, only one one-room school re- 
mains in the entire county. 

The county court, the  tax-fixing 
body, stood back of the superintendent 
in her expansion efforts, as did the 
county boards of education, elementary 
and high. Taxes leaped, but so did 
results. On more than one occasion 
when an increase of taxes or a bond 
issue for the schools was at stake, the 
board of directors of the Memphis 


jects covered in the 


Chamber of Commerce came in a body 
to the session of the county court to 
give moral support to the superinten- 
dent’s cause. 

Multiple as were her school respon- 
sibilities, they did not take Miss Wil- 
liams’s complete attention. As the first 
and only Democratic committee woman 
from Tennessee, she went to San Fran- 
cisco for the convention in June, 1920, 
working with others for an educational 
plank in the Democratic platform. 
Later she worked with the Democratic 
organization in Washington and New 
York for several weeks. 

When suffrage was at issue in the 
legislature of Tennessee and Governor 
Roberts called the extra session to rat- 
ify the Nineteenth Amendment, Miss 
Williams went to Nashville in response 
to an urgent call. She was chosen 
chairman of the Tennessee committee 
of men and women who worked through 
weeks of intense August heat against 
the biggest lobby ever seen in Tennes- 
see’s legislative halls. 

The new educational head is an ac- 
tive member of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s league, and prom- 
inent in the League of Women Voters, 
a leader in the Americanization depart- 
ment of the Federated Women’s clubs. 

Had not this versatile woman won 
her way to the front through her 
chosen school work, she probably 
would have gone into “ Who’s Who” 
as a world-famous globe-trotter. There 
is hardly a beauty spot on the conti- 
nent, or abroad for that matter, where 
she has not ridden, hiked or climbed. 
She is as much at home in the Austrian 
Tyrol as in the Yosemite or Alaska. 
Mount Rainier, in Washington, is her 
favorite and she has footed her way 
up to the glacier region without mis- 
hap. Her theory is that the best way 
to study geography is to go over the 
original of the map. 

With all her delight in sports and 
adventure the thing dearest her heart 
is her five-room apartment in Mem- 
phis, where she can sew (if she ever 
finds time) and cook (when the maid 
is out) and play to her heart’s content 
on her wonderful old grand piano. 
She revels in her many beautiful pic- 
tures and much of her furniture she 
designed herself and had executed | 
local carpenters. 

As a rural school superintendent 
(the highest paid in the country at 
$4,200 a year, with the use of a Ford) 
Miss Williams will take her stand for 
twelve years’ foundation education for 
the country boy and girl. Her educa- 
tional outlook, however, is compre- 
hensive and will not be confined to any 
section or class. 

Under her leadership, educators are 
looking for substantial strides in the 
interests of both children and _ the 
teaching profession in the United 
States. 
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Editorially Speaking 





A Tip to Mr. Newberry 
jer H. NEWBERRY by a vote of 46 to 41 was 


given his seat in the United States Senate on January 

12, 1922. He was elected in November, 1918, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have taken his seat 
March 4, 1919. After the vote which declared him entitled 
to sit with the Senate he gave out a statement including the 
following: 

“ My heart is filled with thankfulness that the three years 
and four months of persecution have ended in complete 
vindication and exoneration of myself and all concerned.” 

As a matter of very unquestionable fact Mr. Newberry 
and everybody concerned stand accused and convicted in- 
stead of “vindicated and exonerated.” 

First, Mr. Newberry himself declared upon all occasions 
that he did not know that his campaign committee was 
spending so much money, nor where it came from, nor 
where it went to. Now he either told the truth or the un- 
truth; if it was the truth he proves himself a hopelessly 
unqualified person to sit in the highest legislative body of 
the land, for a man who does not know what his own cam- 
paign committee is doing, has too limited a capacity for 
observation to be anything but a political blunderer in poli- 
tics. If he told an untruth, he certainly disqualifies for 
high office. He is “completely vindicated” in no one’s 
judgment. The whole United States is divided into two 
classes, one thinking him a knave, the other the usual anti- 
thesis. 

Second, the Senate by evasive dawdling procedure took 
two years and ten and one-half months to find out that he 
should have his seat. There is no explanation, excuse or 
apology which can exonerate the Senate from the charge 
of neglect of duty with respect to this case. 

Third, the political parties as represented in the Senate 
stand accused of blatant insincerity, since the vote taken 
fell upon party lines. No Democrat voted for Mr. New- 
berry, and although a few Republicans voted against him 
the 46 votes which “completely vindicated” him were all 
Republican. Mr. Newberry was guilty or he was _ not. 
Honest men would pass judgment on the evidence; instead 
they passed it upon the party. All the world knows that 
if precisely the same thing had happened, let us say in 
Alabama, the Democrats on the same evidence would have 
been for him and the Republicans against him. In truth, 
as a wit said, the Senators were troubled for “if they voted 
against him they might get in wrong with the party, and if 
they went for him they might get in wrong with the pub- 
lic.” These considerations apparently caused them to split 
their worries by voting with the party to seat him and with 
the public by putting a rider on the resolution which ex- 
presses disapproval of so much money being expended in 
a campaign! It was the painful process of arriving at the 
contents of the rider which probably consumed the two 
years and ten months; the other half month being spent in 
the debate to seat or not to seat. 

Fourth, the press muddled the affair still more and Re- 
publican papers “exonerated” while Democratic papers 
condemned. For example, on the same day, Democratic 
papers carried the statement that Newberry was in the 
field long before Ford came out as a candidate and was 
making great headway, while the Republican papers said 
that Newberry kindly consented to run against Ford who 
was making great headway in his campaign. Which was 
lying? Both, probably, and Republicans will believe what 
their own press told them, and Democrats what their press 
said and neither will think the thing through. 


Fifth, the state of Michigan has been wonderfully re- 
signed to go unrepresented in the Senate for nearly three 
years; if it possesses a self-respecting electorate it should 
have taken a bold stand one side or the other. 

The blunt truth is that the Newberry case has lessen d 
respect for both political parties, for the Senate, for the 
party press and for Mr. Newberry in the judgment of ail 
Americans who read and write and know the multiplication 
table. Mr. Newberry may feel vindicated but the naticn 
feels condemned. 

If Mr. Newberry’s capacities for observation have been 
sharpened by his experience he will now relieve his part’, 
his state and his nation of further embarrassment by resig»- 
ing—it would go further in the business of “completely 
vindicating and exonerating” him than anything the Sena‘e 
has done or can do.—CarrRiE CHAPMAN CaTT. 


Who’s Scared? 
HE Woman’s National Republican Club has just given 
j 3 a semi-public luncheon in New York City in honcr 
of Mrs. Harding, who pled indisposition and did not 
come. 

What happened there makes the occasion notable amonz 
the tens of thousands of such events which take place every 
day. One scans the press report in vain for a program to 
be served by Republican women, a proposed aim to sup- 
port, a principle to rally around—but none is mentioned. 
There was, however, a curious and seemingly well-dis 
ciplined unanimity of advice. 

Said Congresswoman Robertson: “If there are any Re 
publican women in the League of Women Voters, get out.” 
Said Mrs. Medill McCormick: “ The time has passed for a 
separate women’s organization whether you call it th 
League of Women Voters or the Woman's Party.” Said 
Mr. Adams, chairman of the National Republican Commit 
tee: “ About the poorest thing a woman can do politically 
is to be a non-partisan. There is just as much logic in form 
ing a party of women as there would be in green-eyed, red 
haired or bald-headed men forming a party.” 

Mrs. Harding sent a letter and even she added her mite 
to what appeared to be the main object of the meeting: 
“If I did not feel that the nation could, and in the long 
run must, be served best through parties, I should not be 
a partisan Republican. But I do feel this, and, therefore, 
am convinced that the maintenance of effective party organi- 
zation and unremitting work is a duty second to none.” 

With wide-eyed astonishment those who read the account 
have ejaculated with one voice: “ What is the matter with 
the G. O. P.? Is it scared? ” 

Symptoms indicate the state of political emotions. Men 
Republicans under similar circumstances would have “ made 
the welkin ring” with their eulogies of the grandiloquent 
achievements of the Republican Ins, the unrivaled abilities, 
tact and sagacity of Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes. They 
would have raised side-splitting guffaws over the pitiful 
fate of the Democratic Outs and closed with a long and 
loud whoop-la for the G. O. P. Men Democrats under sim- 
ilar circumstances would have charged with the fury of the 
“light brigade” at the do-nothing, extravagant and boastful 
party in power and would have shed a few tears over the 
wasting talents of the Democratic Outs. , 

But the women have manifested new symptoms, hereto- 
fore wholly unknown to political experience. They neither 
hurled anathema at their one-time party rival nor spent time 
or breath praising their own party record and leaders—the 
only problem in the entire world which troubled the speak- 
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ers, male and female, was the existence of the League of 
Women Voters! Why? The Federation of Clubs, the 
W. C. T. U., the Y. W. C. A., the University Women, and 
countless other women’s organizations which “ carry on” do 
not disturb the Republican peace of mind—it’s only the 
League of Women Voters which has aroused their ire. 

Why? Because it has already more to boast of in the 
way of political achievement than Republican and Demo- 
cratic women put together. 

“If you want to do something, do it within the party,” say 
they. Well, well, the members of the League of Women 
\oters are usually members of the parties, but when the 
maternity bill went through, neither the Republican nor the 
Nemocratic women as such were the power behind it—nor 
vet the organizations of women who have not offended the 
party chieftainesses, although they all endorsed it. The 
power which did most to put it through was the League of 
Vomen Voters, and all the world knows it. Oklahoma’s 
Congresswoman who decries the League, spoke against the 
ill in committee and on the floor and hysterically voted 
zainst it. Has she and have other Republican women (or 
‘Nemocratic women) made the removal of legal discrimina- 
ms against women, naturalization of married women and 
the correction of illiteracy which are the next aims of the 
League, a party program? How can Leaguers trust any 
party to do these things when it has made no pledge to that 
ffect? 

When we were working for suffrage some men used to 
ay, “Trust us, we'll protect your interests.” Suffragists 
replied, “ We prefer to represent ourselves.” Now, vote in 
and, the parties say, “ Dissolve, we will protect you.” 
Leaguers of commonsense reply, “ When parties pledge to 
sive what we want and show they mean to stand by their 
pledges, we will dissolve and not before.” 

Being both in a party and in the League is riding two 
horses, the fair lady from Oklahoma thinks, and says it 
cannot be done successfully. The facts contradict her. 
When a great party with seven millions majority can find 
nothing else to talk about but a “useless League,” it is 
pretty good evidence that there is more to the complaint 
than appears on the surface. We think somebody’s scared.— 
C. C. C. 


An Object Lesson 
OSTON UNIVERSITY is the only co-educational uni- 


versity in Massachusetts. This year it has among its 
students more men from New England than either 
Harvard or Yale, and more men than Dartmouth, Williams 
and Amherst put together. It has more women students than 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe or Vassar, and more than any 
two of them combined. 
Yet some persons still insist that co-education makes a 
college or university unpopular.—a. s. B. 


What Is the Servant Problem? 


WO interesting developments in the always acute ser- 
vant problem have come to light recently. In Ger- 
many, according to the /nternational Woman Suffrage 

News Service, a bill is before the Reichstag for regularizing 
the hours of work for domestic help. The bill provides 
for one free afternoon a week, also for two Sunday after- 
noons, from two o'clock, in the month, a free afternoon 
on every official holiday and the right of a full week’s holi- 
day after nine months’ service in the same household. But, 
more significant, it is also provided that hereafter servants 
are to be called “ assistants.” 

Then in London at a recent conference on domestic serv- 
ice, according to the Manchester Guardian, the suggestion 
was made that there should be a degree for domestic serv- 
ice, “ carrying the same social value as the women’s degrees 
at Newnham and Girton, and that every schoolgirl should 
be required to sit for an examination in housewifery.” 


These two straws indicate a wind blowing toward a reali- 
zation that the very heart of the problem lies in the social 
stigma on domestic service; in the situation which makes 
the woman who works in your kitchen the social inferior 
of practically every other kind of laborer—regardless of 
comparative ability, of comparative training and breeding. 
More and more women are coming to see that housekeep- 
ing is a profession requiring trained efficiency and scientific 
knowledge of a host of values. When they really see that 
for their servants as well as for themselves, won’t the 
servant problem begin to fade out of existence? 

The Citizen means to say a lot more on this subject later. 
Meantime, what do its readers think, and what are their 
experiences? 


In an English Mirror 
\ N entertaining way for the American woman to see her- 


self as she is seen is to follow the comments made 

by the Manchester Guardian’s correspondent in Amer- 
ica, Muriel Harris, tucked away modestly on the woman's 
page in that admirable weekly. Here is an excerpt from 
the latest issue to reach our desk, which we offer with no 
argumentative or moralizing intention—unless to promote 
British-American friendly relations still further, by showing 
what a nice bouquet we get: 

In her home the American woman is domestic almost in the 
German sense. There is no handing over the kitchen entirely to 
the cook, for instance. There is no hard-and-fast line which leaves 
this to the maid and that to the mistress. Domestic crises are more 
frequent even than in England, but when they occur it is no special 
tragedy, because the mistress of the house is practically always 
able to fill in the gap without shaking the foundations of the house- 
hold. American women can nearly all of them cook and sew and 
do anything in the house from managing the furnace to seeing that 
the electric fuses are in order... . 

In our sense, she is far more domesticated and less well educated 
than is the European girl. The general attitude is different here, 
and a girl has to be able rather than cultured in the academic sense. 

One of the favorite amusements for little girls is to let them 
invite their friends and turn them loose in the kitchen to cook 
their own dinner. Rich little girls are frequently given miniature 
houses in which they can cook and housekeep to their heart’s con- 
tent. The domestic side in them is developed very much as a boy’s 
mechanical side is developed by means of carpenter’s tools or toy 
engines. 

The rather casual education of the girl gives full play to any 
versatility she may have, and there are, correspondingly, brilliant 
flashes in her, as also unexpected failures. To the foreigner it is 
odd to see her scrubbing her own sink—a very nice white sink, by 
the way—and attending assiduously lectures on Freud—all with the 
same enthusiasm. It completely dispels the idea of the luxury-lov- 
ing, restless woman that in Europe she is commonly regarded as 
being. 


American Professors Abroad 


T is not too much to say that the entire civilized world 
I has a new interest in government. This was emphasized 

recently by a course of lectures given at the School of 
Political Science in Paris by two American University pro- 
fessors—James W. Garner, professor of Political Science at 
Illinois University, and Frank H. Haskins, of Clark Univer- 
sity. They spoke—Professor Garner, by the way, using 
French—to large and interested audiences on problems of 
American government. Professor Garner's hearers were 
astounded by the long ballots which he exhibited, showing 
how the voter in the United States is hindered by an inter- 
minable list of names, with the result that all too often he 
leaves the choice of officials to chance or to unscrupulous 
political manipulation. The impression left on the French 
hearers, according to France-Etats-Unis, was that the future 
of American politics is brighter than its actual present, 
because of the growing interest of the people. Such 
exchanges of political thought on the part of different kinds 
of democracy help immeasurably to a better understanding 
among nations. 
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The Blanket Amendment 


By FLORENCE KELLEY 


HE amendment to the Constitu- 

tion of the United States pro- 

posed by the National Woman’s 
Party has, although not yet introduced 
into Congress, aroused nation-wide dis- 
cussion which will doubtless continue 
until most of the desirable changes that 
the amendment is intended to accom- 
plish are achieved by less dangerous 
methods. 

The object of the amendment, as 
stated by leading members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, is to expedite 
the process of getting for women full 
political, legal and civil equality. Ob- 
viously women should have full po- 
litical equality and freedom from the 
old exclusions from the bench, the bar, 
the highest ranges of the teachers’ pro- 
fession in all public institutions of 
learning. Specifically, there should be 
identical eligibility of men and women 
throughout the civil service. Women 
should have every opportunity for jury 
duty and the right to equal guardian- 
ship of their children. 

The issue between the proponents 
and opponents of the proposed amend- 
ment is as to the final effect of the 
amendment upon the status of women, 
as to which the Supreme Court of the 
United States alone can give a final 
answer. The amendment reads: 

Section 1. No political, civil or 
legal disabilities or inequalities on ac- 
count of sex, or on account of marriage 
unless applying alike to both sexes, 
shall exist within the United States or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

One of the gravest objections to the 
amendment is the fact that, if enacted. 
it must inevitably clog the courts for 
many years, creating infinite confusion 
and uncertainty as the Fourteenth 
Amendment has been doing for a half 
century—and for the same reason. 

The Fourteenth Amendment contains 
the ambiguous clause, “ due process of 
law,” and what constitutes “ due pro- 
cess of law” has been and could be 
determined solely by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States—frequently by a vote of four 
judges to five. 

The proposed amendment contains 
not one ambiguity—but twelve. Of 
these the most important is the concept, 
new to constitutional law, of civil and 
legal inequality. For the Consumers’ 
League the immediate urgent question 
is: What will the Supreme Court de- 
cide on the following points? 


1. Will those women wage-earners 
who now have the benefit of the statu- 
tory eight-hour day, rest at night and 
one day’s rest in seven, lose these ad- 
vantages? 

2. How can they get an eight-hour 
law for themselves—in a state where 
workingmen do not care to get it be- 

















cause they prefer negotiation backed 
by organization, to statutes? 

3. Should women be compelled to 
abandon protective legislation in their 
own behalf because workingmen do 
not prefer it for themselves? 

4. Why should wage-earning women 
not be permitted to continue to get pro- 
tective laws for their own health and 
welfare, and that of their unborn chil- 
dren, and to carry on labor unions too, 
if they so desire? Why should their 
activities be subordinated to the pref- 
erences of wage-earning men? 

Though ten thousand distinguished 
authorities on constitutional interpre- 
tation may declare that this amend- 
ment, if enacted, will leave intact the 
existing body of laws for the protec- 
tion of women and girls in industry, 
their words will be as the wind over 
the sea until the Supreme Court has 
spoken. And until that time every as- 
surance by any person that wage-earn- 
ing women will be unaffected has no 
more value than a quack medicine ad- 
vertisement. 

Will the National Woman’s Party 
publicly answer the question: “ Do 
you believe that the states should have 
the constitutional power to pass protec- 
tive legislation affecting women if and 
when, in their judgment, it becomes 
advisable? Yes? or No? 


Women’s Moment 
By Lucia AMEs MEAD 
AID John Ruskin, “ It is a state of 
mind much to be dreaded for a 
man not to know the devil when 
he sees him.” 
In these days of bewilderment and 
the uprooting of old ideas and stand- 


ards, what the average citizen most 
needs is not so much mere knowledge 
of newspaper facts and of the machin- 
ery of government, as a philosophy of 
life. Two devils in particular are lying 
in wait for the woman voter: one is 
apathy, indifference, irresponsibility; 
the other is zeal without knowledge. 

The machinery of government and 
the facts about elections, etc., can be 
looked up in a reference book and 
learned by heart. That comes first, but 
is only a means to an end. The end is 
to get sound judgment about public 
policies and to help create the right 
public opinion so as to get right laws 
and real enforcement of those laws. 
Old prejudices, traditions, newspaper 
headlines and street gossip form the 
basis of the judgment of millions of 
voters. Their mind is a lumber-room 
of ideas huddled together without any 
order or system. 

The good citizen is eager not only to 
get clear ideas but to help his confused 
neighbors see clearly. Here is a spir- 
itual arithmetic that is very wonderful. 
When one is dealing with horses, tim- 
ber, coal, bread and other material 
things, the more one gives away the less 
one has. When dealing with ideas and 
love and the great invisible forces, sub- 
traction turns into addition and the 
more one gives the more one has. 

The average voter reads whatever 
chances to come to him or what suits 
his prejudices. He does not dream that 
a large part of his best education may 
come from reading papers outside his 
political party and of other religious 
sects than his own. He has a morbid 
fear of not being loyal to his own. That 
means that he may vote an unthinking, 
straight party ticket every time. 

Loyalty to truth instead of party will 
often lead one to vote with one party 
in a state election and with another 
party in the local or national election. 
It will create the fine type of indepen- 
dent voter which will bring both parties 
to a higher standard. 

The responsibility of the ballot has 
come to women just when the kind of 
contribution which they can make to 
the world is most needed. Women are 
not so gifted as men in ability to build 
bridges and ships and skyscrapers and 
to run railroads, but they are capable 
of evening up our terribly unbalanced 
life. The last century was dominated 
by inventions and the study of mechan- 
ics and the enormous development of 
speed and wealth and force. Men were 
so intoxicated with their achievements, 
from the steam-engine to the airplane, 
that life came to have a false propor- 
tion. 

It is woman’s great opportunity now 
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to supply what has been lacking in our 
education and to put the new emphasis 
upon human relations. The good citi- 
zenship that we need must get its foun- 
dation in the nursery and be based upon 
the Golden Rule. The principles that 
govern beautiful family life must ex- 
tend to those that govern the city, state 
and nation and the family of nations. 

Imagination, the power to put one’s 
self in the place of a Mexican or Japa- 
nese or Negro, to feel as other people 
feel, must be the basis of this new edu- 
cation. It must affect the teaching of 
geography, literature, history and civics 
in our schools, and it must control our 
attitude toward tariff, taxation and the 
proper distribution of our public in- 
come and national resources. 

[he science of government, of human 
relationships, of getting on together, is 
the most important science to be studied 
in the next half-century. Had as much 
thought gone into it in the past thirty 
years in every land as went into guns 
and poisonous gases, the great war 
would probably not have come, and 
most of the great nations of the world 
would not be approaching bankruptcy. 
Women come into responsibility just 
when the United States has the greatest 
opportunity for service and leadership 
that was ever offered any nation. 
Europe will sink or rise according as 
we co-operate or hold aloof. 

Americans have studied automobiles 
and aviation vastly more than they have 
studied the machinery of government. 
They have studied chemistry and stock 
reports vastly more than they have 
studied public welfare. We are just 
beginning to understand the close rela- 
tionship between the policies of the men 
whom we elect and our pocketbooks 
and pantries, our boys’ future and our 
power of leadership among the nations. 

At this thrilling time when the na- 
tions are seething with new ambitions, 
when millions are using the ballot for 
the first time, and the needs of suffering 
humanity were never so acute, the new 
teaching of science and of history must 
be put into the citizen’s political creed. 
The first article of faith should be an 
inspiration. It is: 

I believe that most evils are prevent- 
able. 


The Wrong Way with 
Austria 
By Narcissa Cox VANDERLIP 
ENTRAL Europe appears very dis- 


tant to us. With the best inten- 

tions we find real facts difficult to 

get. For instance, foreign exchange as 

listed in the New York papers is en- 

tirely different from that actually exist- 
ing in some of the foreign countries. 

The unhappy situation of Austria is 

definitely related to our inability to vis- 

ualize or make tangible the tragedies 

taking place on the other side of the 


Atlantic. Immediately after the Armi- 
stice the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion provided goods to Austria as an 
immediate relief of the starvation which 
had been increasing terribly, due to the 
blockade. Most of the food was left- 
over army supplies, billed to Austria at 
high war prices; it was sold on credit, 
without much idea of its becoming a 
debt of twenty-four million dollars. The 
people responsible for its dispatch were 
more concerned about saving innocent 
lives than about security for our debt. 

The economic isolation of Austria, 
caused by the peace treaty, soon made 
it evident that she would need money 
credits from outside to provide food 
and raw materials in order to re-estab- 
lish her only source of support under 
the new conditions—the manufacture 
of articles of luxury. The financial 
committee of the League of Nations 
made a careful study of the situation, 
and a plan for an international loan to 
Austria, called after Mr. ter Meulen of 
Amsterdam, was drawn up. 

It provided first that all countries 
which had a lien on Austria’s resources 
should give them up in favor of a new 
loan—taking a second instead of a first 
mortgage on Austria’s securities. Then 
there was to be an_ internationally 
floated loan for Austria’s benefit, par- 








ticipated in by any countries that had 
money to invest, and secured by Aus- 
tria’s most fundamental security—her 
art treasures—if nothing more substan- 
tial. All countries, including Serbia, 
gave up this prior lien except Italy and 
the United States. Italy stated that she 
would give up her lien if the United 
States would. 

In this country the Austrian relief 
debt of $24,000,000 got inadvertently 
dumped in with the Allied war debts to 
us, amounting to something over eleven 
billions. Congress had the sole power 
to decide the matter. It is a fussy bus- 
iness to extricate this debt and treat it 
separately. No one is very much inter- 
ested. Perhaps helping Austria offers 
no political glory. 

In the meantime the ter Meulen plan 
has grown cold. It is doubtful if such 
a loan could now be floated. The crown 
has gone down from one thousand to 
the dollar in August to nearly ten thou- 
sand to the dollar in December. 





In June the American Relief Admin- 
istration plans definitely to end its feed- 
ings. It has already reduced them so 
that suffering is acute. And unemploy- 
ment or inadequate pay, slowed-down 
industries, and despair are marching 
hand in hand with starvation. I have 
seen people that I knew were starving. 
It is not spectacular. They die quietly 
of disease, which easily takes hold of 
them when they are undernourished for 
a long time. 

This is a case in which government 
action would be worth infinitely more 
than relief. A whole people cannot live 
on charity indefinitely. Action by Con- 
gress, if the ter Meulen loan plan could 
be revived, would start Austria on a 
sound self-respecting career. 


The Dookshelf 
REDERICK PALMER has been 


watching and reporting wars for 
twenty-five years, and he has back of 
that experience a healthy familiarity 
with history. In “The Folly of Na- 
tions” he lumps his accumulated ma- 
terial and analyzes it for you, strips war 
of its glamour .and its lure and shows 
the stuff of which it is made. He 
describes war itself, and the 
which lead to it. Having analyzed the 
disease, he outlines treatment, both 
curative and preventive. His © last 
chapter begins, “ We may hope and we 
may dream. If our hope remains 
steadfast and is supported by wisdom 
and labor, our dream may become par- 
tially true in our time; and this may 
be a useful start for the next genera- 
tion in making it come true entirely.” 

Mr. Palmer’s book is packed too full 
of interest and value to have a para- 
eraph “ gist.” It is a nutritious book, 
a salutary book, an inspiring book, a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 

Fir Flower Tablets, by Florence Ays- 
cough and Amy Lowell (Macmillan) : 
In translating these poems from the 
Chinese, Mrs. Ayscough preserved the 
very spirit and atmosphere, as well as 
the quaint letter, of the original. Miss 


causes 


Lowell has made each an English 
poem and so well did her sympa- 
thetic knowledge of things Chinese 
combine with her abundant poetic 


genius that even the most fragile car- 
ries its own luster and delicate frag- 
rance. Rarely lovely poetry, and a 
distinct achievement in the history of 
women in letters. 

The Secret of the Sahara; Kufara, 
by Rosita Forbes (Doran): Fascin- 
ating account of a woman’s thrilling 
exploration of forbidden desert settle- 
ments. An amazing exploit. M. A. 

The Answerer, by Grant Overton 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.): History and 
fiction combined in a book that mov- 
ingly pictures Walt Whitman—Whit- 
man and life as he saw it and richly felt 
it and “ answered ” it in his poetry. A 
book to be re-read. 
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When Is a Wage? 
(Continued from page 10) 


and-ten-cent stores, 380; laundries, 932; 
restaurants, 505; telephones, 938— 
total, 7,288. 

Recent budget studies have estab- 
lished the cost of living for a woman 
in Texas at $14.78 a week, a woman 
in Washington State at $22.10 a week 
and a woman in North Dakota at 
$16.65 a week. Though estimates of 
the cost of living in Kansas are not 
available, it is extremely unlikely that 
it could be conspicuously lower. Yet 
the minimum weekly wage award for 
a Kansas woman worker in manufac- 
turing industries is only eleven dollars 
—and nearly fifty per cent of the 
women reported earned less than that. 
With California requiring sixteen dol- 
lars a week and the District of Colum- 
bia $16.50 for women in mercantile 
industries, the Kansas minimum wage 
for women in these industries is $8.50 
a week—and fifty per cent of the 
women in this employment received 
less than twelve dollars. 

The record of hours worked showed 
a great deviation from the standard 
forty-eight. More than’ half of the 
women worked fewer hours than forty- 
eight, which means time lost without 
pay; while a great number worked 
over forty-eight hours, which entails 
hardship. More than fifty-four hours 
a week were spent at work by 2.2 per 
cent of the women. 

Pitiful economies were revealed. 
One woman could not afford a room 
to herself, so that she shared with a 
brother who worked nights, he having 
the use of the room by day and she 
by night. Another. woman who av- 
eraged $8.80 a week sewed nights and 
Sundays to make extra money. 

The double burden of home cares 
and outside work was imposed on 
nearly all the women, but weighed 
most heavily on the 13.4 per cent who 
were wives, mothers and wage-earners 
combined. A typical case was that of 
a woman who worked forty-five hours 
a week in a packing-house. In addi- 
tion she kept house for a husband, 
who paid eight dollars a week board. 
Her house included her little girl and 
two boarders. She did all of the 


housework and provided three meals a 


day for the entire family. This meant 
getting up at four o’clock every morn- 
ing to do the cooking and housework 
before her regular employment at the 
packing-plant. 

A widow with three children to sup- 
port averaged $12.39 as a saleswoman. 
She lived on a small farm and took 
care of a cow, chickens and a garden, 
besides the housework—at least five 
hours of work at home in addition to 
her eight hours in the store. She also 
walked two miles twice a day to and 
from her work. 

One woman, thirty-six years old, had 
eight dependent children. She had sup- 
plemented her husband’s wages as a 
watchman by taking in washing until 
the children were old enough for her 
to leave, and at the time of the survey 
was working in a packing plant and 
making about seventeen dollars a 
week. More than nine per cent of the 
women were responsible for the total 
care of their children, with no help at 
all from their husbands. 

Daughters living at home might be 
supposed to be having a less difficult 
time, but the investigation proved that 
of the 2,696 interviewed, 684 had no 
fathers at home and 201 had fathers 
who were not working. 

Heartbreaking efforts of women to 
give-their children or younger brothers 
and sisters better chances in life than 
their own, came to light in the investi- 
gation. One woman, thirty-four years 
old, had been self-supporting since she 
had left her farm home eight years 
before, and had also educated a 
younger sister. At the time of the sur- 
vey she was earning twelve dollars a 
week in a department store, and with 
two sisters was helping to put a 
brother through college and to care for 
a sick sister. A girl earning fifteen 
dollars a week was entirely respon- 
sible for her twelve-year-old _ sister; 
and a waitress in a restaurant, who had 
supported her small brother for seven 
years, said, “I sure want the little kid 
to get a good education. I never had 
one myself.” 

With conditions like this in Kansas 
what must the situation be in other 
states, where the responsibilities of 
women for upholding homes have re- 
ceived still less public recognition? 
The woman citizen has many a task to 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 








her hand, but none more compelling 


than this. 


U. S. R. S.—First Aid to Un- 
employment 
(Continued from page 9) 


Burton L. French was traveling with 
the Congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittee over the various reclamatior 
projects, one member, from Detroit, 
took a walk through the little town 
Sunnyside, in the State of Washingt: 
on that tiny project called “The 
Oasis.” “ He came back as a man w 
had seen something,” says Mr. Fren 
“He had. And he said, ‘ Fellows, 
saw $200,000 worth of automobiles, 
least, sent to this little city from n 
home state of Michigan. I guess [ 
for reclamation! ” 

So, by irrigation we can not only 
give employment to thousands of m 
and take care of surplus population 
the crowded centers of our country, | 
we can create great markets. To t 
eastern farmer, business man, bank r 
and professional man, it is not usual: 
clear that the development and exten- 
sion of irrigation in the West ma- 
terially affect his own prosperity 
home. But it can be shown that the 
aggregate market value of goods manu- 
factured in eastern states, which are 
consumed by people on irrigation pro- 
jects, is approximately equal to the 
gross value of the produce from these 
irrigated farms. 

For instance: since 1918 the totals of 
wholesale purchases of manufacturers 
for the Minidoka project in Idaho and 
the North Platte project (Nebraska and 
Wyoming) run from seven to ten mil- 
lion dollars, and in each case virtually 
balance the corresponding crop returns. 

With an aggregate total of $80,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 in yearly crop 
values coming from present govern- 
ment reclamation projects, which finds 
its way to markets farther east, it is 
clear that reclamation benefits employ- 
ment conditions at both ends of the 
line. 

Another point in favor of urging re- 
clamation is that it would further the 
movement from city to country. 
Startling figures revealed in the last 
census show that 51.9 per cent of our 
present population is now found in 
cities. The drift from country to city 
that has been marked for two decades, 
was greatly accelerated by the war de- 
mand for highly paid labor. In our 
slow return to normal conditions a re- 
newed hunger for land is apparent, and 
thousands, no longer lured by war 
wages in the cities, are turning longing 
eyes to the country. For while the 
farmer has been hard hit by slumps 
in prices and other upset conditions, 
his situation is infinitely better than 
that of the jobless city dweller. The 
teeming millions of the world must eat, 
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and the farmer must feed them. While 
his bank account may be seriously af- 
fected, his children are not hungry. 

This is particularly true for the far 
West. In this one section of the coun- 
try, at least, agriculture is still buoy- 
ant and robust, which is comforting in 
view of all one hears about the na- 
tional decline of agriculture. With all 
our troubles in the irrigated West, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the increase in the number of farms 
has been at a normal rate. 

“A comparison of farming condi- 
tions in the irrigated West,” says C. J. 
Blanchard, statistician of the United 
States, “‘ with those sections elsewhere 
where decline in agriculture is marked, 
show one very pronounced difference. 
In the West agriculture is largely co- 
operative; in other sections it is indi- 
vidualistic and unorganized. Espe- 
cially is the latter true in the regions 
where farm abandonment has become 
so menacing. 

“The decline in farming is not due 
to the failure to obtain a living, so 
much as to the social and spiritual ex- 
perience which it offers. Isolation, mo- 
notony, lack of conveniences and mod- 
ern comforts will be found to have 
contributed more largely to the deser- 
tion of the land than inability to make 
the soil produce a living. Large farms, 
scattered population, bad roads, poor 
schools, etc., are curable ills if rural 
expansion is rightly directed. 

“The ambition to own homes is not 
dead in American hearts; but its grati- 
fication for most of us is remote, un- 
less opportunities are increased and a 
sounder policy of creating new and 
higher forms of rural life established. 
A reclamation policy formulated along 
such lines as the present irrigation act 
would enormously stimulate such a 
work, and lay a broad foundation for 
its expansion.” 

The fact that on irrigation projects 
the small farm unit is the rule is an- 
other count on reclamation’s score. 
Congressman French reported that in 
Utah the average farm unit on re- 
claimed projects is less than thirty 
acres for each individual family, and 
that the acreage has dropped down 
vear after year. Which, he says, means 
better cultivation of the land, greater 
profits per acre, and ownership of the 
land by the man who farms it. 

Add to this that farming by irriga- 
tion is especially attractive to young 
men, because of the great possibilities 
and the security it offers. More than 
any other method it makes farming 
scientific, reducing the uncertainties of 
moisture supply to a minimum. On 
irrigated land, the farmer isn’t com- 
pletely at the mercy of the weather. 

And finally, no one can call in the 
bugaboo of overproduction. For aside 
from the obvious hardship and suffer- 
ing in many parts of the country, there 
is this cold business fact, from a bul- 


letin published by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for 1920: The 
United States imported $1,627,000,000 
worth of food products such as teas, 
coffees, spices, etc. The balance was 
all made up of food products which 
can and are being produced in the 
United States. 

In the face of these facts, we still 
find ourselves confronted with the ar- 
gument that the country cannot afford 
the necessary expense at this time. 

One of the things the West will 
never be able to understand is why the 
United States, the richest nation in the 
world, is too poor to undertake this 
work, when China, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
India, Italy, Alberta, and even Mexico 
are taking active steps toward extensive 
irrigation enterprises. 

To those who understand the facts, 
it is beside the point to class as ex- 
pense the funds administered for land 
redemption under the Reclamation Law 
and through the United States Recla- 
mation Service. The $130,000,000 
which reclamation has cost the govern- 
ment has been a highly paying invest- 
ment. Not only is all this money be- 
ing gradually returned, but the yearly 
crop return of $80,000,000 is more 
than half the investment, besides realty 
and other wealth values created to fully 
five times the amount of the investment. 
Acreage values range from $100 to 
$1,000 an acre. 

Reclamationists, knowing that 93 
cents of all the tax dollars now go to 
feed the insatiable maw of war, look 
with longing eyes toward the results of 
the Disarmament Conference. The 
program outlined by Secretary Hughes, 
translated into plain figures, is a total 
annual saving of approximately one- 


quarter billion dollars—the amount the 
West is asking through the McNary- 
Smith bill for reclamation expenses ex- 
tended over a period of years. 

In other words, the yearly saving on 
our Limitation of Armaments plan 
would be nearly twice what has yet 
been expended on government reclama- 
tion since the Reclamation Law passed. 
The interest alone, at three per cent, 
on one year’s saving of armament ex- 
penditure, would be $7,500,000, which, 
in terms of Idaho, means half the es- 
timated cost of Reed Dam, our greatest, 
our keystone project, which will irri- 
gate 2,000,000 acres of land. 

All states in the western half of the 
United States are more or less inter- 
ested in irrigation problems. To 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, West- 
ern Texas and Western Nebraska, this 
development is vital. 

It must rest with the United States 
Government to do the part which is 
beyond the ability of private enterprise 
or the community to do. It is a work 
worthy of the best traditions of our 
government and our people. 


Reprinted from the Woman Voter, 
the organ of the Indiana State League 
of Women Voters: 

A NEW YEAR’S BARGAIN—For a 
short time only the Woman Citizen, 
which is the best national political and 
civic magazine published, and the 
Woman Voter may be secured for an 
entire year for only $2.00. That is the 
price of the Woman CirTizEN alone, but 
through the generous cooperation of the 
publishers we are able to make this spe- 
cial offer for the month of January. 
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Women Citizens at Work 





HE formal call to the third annual 

Convention of the National League 
of Women Voters and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of Women, both of 
which have been announced in the Citi- 
zen, has now been issued. The date 
is April 20 to 29, and the place is the 
Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore, Maryland. 


RS. MAUD WOOD PARK, presi- 
dent of the National League of 
Women Voters, and Mrs. Edward P. 
Costigan, chairman of the Food Supply 
and Demand Committee of the Na- 
tional League .of Women Voters, are 
included among the twenty-six women 
invited by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to attend the Conference on Agricul- 
tural problems, for the week beginning 
Monday, January 23. 
“Since its beginning,” said Mrs. 
Costigan, “the League of Women Vot- 
ers has been interested in conditions 
that discourage production and block 
the cordial relations between producers 
and consumers. It has worked for bet- 
ter market facilities and cooperating 
associations. The recognition of the 
League’s efforts which Secretary Wal- 
lace has shown in appointing one of 
its members to the Farm Conference, 
is most gratifying.” 


ALLY Week, from January 23 to 
28, is to climax the whirlwind 
campaign which the Missouri League 
of Women Voters has been carrying on 
for the election of Constitutional dele- 
gates on January 31. Thé League is 
supporting five women candidates— 
including Mrs. Edna Fischel Gellhorn, 
former state president of the Missouri 
League—and Rally Week has _ been 
planned to emphasize the desirability 
of electing these five women and the 
importance of voting on this question. 
Speakers are provided by the State 
league, and all local leagues will hold 
at least one mass meeting during Rally 


Week. 


SUH 


When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want 
to be sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price 
and be promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory 


LIU 


RS. WILLIAMS, President of the 
Missouri League of Women Vot- 
ers, writes: 

“1 am very happy to tell you that I 
have received a letter from the Gov- 
ernor of our State, Arthur M. Hyde, 
reading as follows: 

“*T have your letter of January 13th with 
reference to accepting the benefit of the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill for the State of Mis- 
souri. I am glad to advise you that this has 
already been done and the Act was accepted 
to the extent of $14,000,000. ” 


EARTY endorsements of the Pan- 
American Conference project 
have greeted the League in every di- 
rection. In addition to the invaluable 
support of Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hoover, and of the Pan-American 
Union, offers of co-operation and ex- 
pressions of interest have been received 
from various groups and individuals. 
The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, recently assembled in Con- 
vention in Washington, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution by unanimous vote: 
Wuereas: The coming Pan American 
Conference of Women, called by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, to be held 
in Baltimore in April, which has the ap- 
proval of Government departments and the 
backing of the Pan-American Union, will 
be in the interest of a closer relationship 
between the Pan-American countries, be it 
Resolved: That the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish heartily endorses the 
calling of such a Conference, and that the 
Presidents of the Spanish Chapters 
throughout the United States are urged to 
co-operate with the League of Women 
Voters in any way possible to make the 
Conference a success. 


HE state of Maryland and the city 

of Baltimore have offered co- 
operation to the Maryland League of 
Women Voters in working for the suc- 
cess of the Conference. Advisory com- 
mittees have been appointed for this 
purpose by Governor Ritchie and 
Mayor Broenning. The Committee ap- 
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pointed by the Governor includes 
prominent citizens from every part of 
the state, and the Mayor’s Committee 
is composed of sixty-eight well-known 
business men of Baltimore. 


General Federation News 
By Lessiz StRINGFELLOW READ 
CENTRAL club-house open to tiie 


two million women in the United 
States and other women of foreicen 
countries who are members of clubs a‘- 
filiated with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will be established 
in Washington by the purchase of the 
residence at 1734 N Street, built by 
General Nelson A. Miles. 

The establishment of these perme- 
nent headquarters was unanimously 
voted by the sixty members represeni- 
ing thirty-four states who attended the 
recent board meeting of the General 
Federation held in Chicago. A fund 
of between $100,000 and $150,000 will 
be raised among the club women of 
the various states to finance the pu 
chase of the property and furnishings. 
Pledges from clubs and _ individuals 
and a loan voted from the treasury} 
provided the $20,000 initial payment 
on the property. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, of Minne 
apolis, president of the General Fed 
eration, was voted chairman of | the 
permanent headquarters committee, and 
other members were named by her, and 
confirmed by the Board, as follows: 
Mrs. W. S. Jennings of Florida; Mrs. 
J. R. Schermerhorn of New Jersey; 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette of California; 
Mrs. J. W. Watzek of Iowa; Mrs. 
George Ninot Baker of Massachusetts; 
Miss Florence Dibert of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Eugene Lawson of Oklahoma; 
Mrs. Wallace T. Perham of Montana; 
Mrs. B. F. Saunders of Mississippi, and 
Miss M. Lillian Williamson of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The new headquarters will combine 
the characteristics of a social, a re- 
search, a legislative, a distributing, a 
conference, and an international head- 
quarters. 

The house has an interesting history 
and has been occupied from time to 
time by many notables. Marlowe and 
Sothern once made it their home. It 
has ample space for all Federation 
Headquarters’ needs, both social and 
clerical, and in addition has fourteen 
bedrooms which will offer a home to 
clubwomen visiting at the national 
capital on official or other business. 

Other important questions upon 
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are useful. 
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Late-Winter and Early-Spring Attire 
For Madame and Mademoiselle 


Gowns of Kasha Cloth, Crepe Eponge, C repe Roma 
and Crepe Renee, introducing fascinating new sleeves and 
trimmings distinctly different from all that have gone before 


Suits for immediate wear appear in finger-tip length, 
tapering a bit at the waist-line or straight of line, unbelted or 


caught in with odd, buckled belts of much smartness. 
Trelaine constitute 


Te. eed or 


Late Mid-Winter Coats display new style tendencies 
and luxurious trimming of choice Fur. 
Top Coats have a decided English air and are as chic as they 


(Fourth Floor) 


5th Avenue James MecCreery & Co. 34th Street 


The new Spring 
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which action was taken include amend- 
ing the Federation by-laws so that an 
annual instead of a biennial convention 
will be held in the future with a bien- 
nial election of officers in “even” 
years. 

A step forward in bringing the na- 
tional and state organizations in closer 
touch was taken in a resolution which 
permits presidents of state federations 
to attend board meetings and gives 
them all privileges of the floor except 
the vote. A motion was adopted ad- 
mitting all chairmen of divisions to at- 
tend board meetings as conference 
members. A fourth recommendation 
of the reorganization committee acted 
upon provides that no club in any state 
be permitted to become affiliated with 
the General Federation without first 
having been identified and accepted in 
the state federation. 

The creation of a trust fund was au- 
thorized from the residue of $81,000 
remaining from the War Victory Fund 
of approximately $300,000 raised by 
clubwomen during the war for work 
in Europe. Interest from this fund 
will be utilized to promote any work 
which is a direct result of the war, 
such as work for establishing better 
international relations or permanent 
peace. Mrs. Walter Sharpe of Texas, 
chairman of the War Victory Commis- 
sion, was named a member of a com- 
mittee of three to advise with the 


Board of Directors on the expenditure 
of this interest. 


R. WALTER J. MILLARD, field 
secretary of the Proportional Rep- 

resentation League, who has addressed 
hundreds of keenly interested audiences, 
is about to make a speaking tour in 
eleven states. The tour is arranged 
chiefly to put proportional representa- 
tion before the organized women voters, 
and the Secretary, Mr. C. G. Hoag, has 
sent in the itinerary: 

Wisconsin, January 25-28 

Minnesota, January 29-February 11 

South Dakota, February 12-14 (South- 
eastern part only) 

Iowa, February 15-25 

Wisconsin, February 26-March 1 

Nebraska, March 2-6 (Eastern part only) 

Kansas, March 7-12 

Missouri, March 13-16 (Western part) 

Missouri, March 17-22 (Eastern part) 

Illinois, March 23-24 (Central and South- 
ern parts only) 


Indiana, March 25-27 (Southern part 
only) 
Ohio, April 1-10 


Inquiries should be sent to the of- 
fice of the Proportional Representation 
League at 1417 Locust street, Phila- 


del phia. 


HE New Jersey League of Women 
Voters, through its local branches, 
is planning an intensive campaign of 
education on the City Manager Plan 


Bill. The New Jersey League expects 
to give this measure active support at 
this session of the Legislature. 


DETAILED report of the Child 


Welfare Survey of New York 
State, conducted by the State League 


of Women Voters, was given by Dr. 
Josephine Baker at the Convention of 
the League held in Albany, January 


1l and 12. It showed that all but 14 
of the 357 school districts of the state 
had been covered—a total of 4,108 


schools. In addition, the health survey 
had been made in every city, town and 
village in the entire state. The report, 
which is about to be printed, shows 
the survey to be an extraordinary one 
to have been done by volunteers. 

Inspired by the value of the New 
York work, the California, Massachu- 
setts and Ohio Leagues are about to 
undertake similar surveys of their 
states. 


ISS NELLIE J. ROCHE is the new 

comptroller of Nashville, Tenn.— 
the first woman in the city’s history to 
hold this important fiscal position. For- 
merly a teacher, Miss Roche has for 
some time been successfully engaged in 
the insurance business. She was an 
active suffragist, working with the 
League of Women Voters Ratification 
Committee, and is at present an official 
of the Tennessee League. 
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World News About Women 





ATE last fall the Citizen sent out a 
form letter to all state presidents 
of the League of Women Voters, asking 
them to send us for publication the 
names of any women who had been 
elected or appointed to public office in 
the past autumn. Of the states that re- 
sponded, a number were not holding 
general elections this year and had no 
local news to report. 

In the following states elections were 
held and women elected to public office: 

In Alabama Mrs. C. S. Kinney (Re- 
publican) was elected to the State Sen- 
ate, her term expiring in 1925. Mrs. 
Kinney is the only woman at present 
holding that office. A woman was also 
appointed County Recorder—Mrs. Lil- 
lian Cutler, who holds office until 1923. 

In Connecticut Miss Emily Sophie 
Brown of Naugatuck was appointed 
County Commissioner of New Haven. 
(It will be recalled that Miss Brown was 
featured in the July 30 issue of the Citi- 
zen as a member of the Connecticut Leg- 
islature.) To various minor offices such 
as grand jurors, town clerks, selectmen 
and members of school committees, 
there were 138 women elected. (Con- 
gratulations to Connecticut! Reports 
so far show that it holds the banner.) 

In Maine women were not eligible to 
state office, but Knox County now has 
a woman commissioner, Miss Mary 
Perry Rich from Rockland. Mrs. San- 
ford Fogg is the first woman juror in 
the state. 

In Maryland Miss Mary Risteau was 
elected to the House of Delegates on 
the Democratic ticket and eleven women 
were appointed members of the State 
Central Committee. 

In Minnesota no women were elected 
on the state ticket, but three women (of 
no particular party) were elected may- 
ors—Mrs. A. K. Gault of St. Peter, 
Mrs. O. C. Pierce of Goodhue and Mrs. 
Ida Sparkes Clarke of Cohato. On the 
State Board of Control two Republican 
women, Miss Caroline Crosby and Mrs. 
Charles Ladue, both of Minneapolis, 
won appointive offices. 

In Mississippi Miss V. Josephine 
Fitts of Natchez was elected County 
Superintendent of Education. Miss Fitts 
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was the first woman candidate in the 
state and won her election over five men 
opponents because of her superior com- 
petence. 

Pennsylvania’s campaign was con- 
centrated on the appointment of women 
as School Directors, seventeen sections 
reporting to us the success of 102 
women, whose names we are unable to 
give because of lack of space. Addi- 
tional appointments as tax collectors, 
etc., makes our total 134. 

More news as fast as we can get it. 


Everybody please help. 
UDGE FLORENCE ALLEN of Cleve- 


land, whom Citizen readers met on 
a cover of their magazine last summer, 
if they hadn’t known her before, is to 
speak in New York on February 5 for 
the Women’s Organizations of the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture. Her subject 
is “Women and Citizenship.” Judge 
Allen is Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, with jurisdiction over both crimi- 
nal and civil matters. 


ADY COOPER is standing for elec- 

tion to the British Parliament on 

the Unionist ticket in succession to her 

husband, Sir Richard Cooper, who has 

been an M. P. since 1910 and does not 
seek re-election. 


tga has opened its first women’s 
bank, intended specially for women, 
and manned—as it were—by women. 
It is the Women’s Savings Bank and 
Loan Company, its capital is a million, 
its home is Cleveland. Mrs. Flora Ha- 
roff Andrews is the president and Miss 
Lillian Westropp, its legal adviser, is 
the originator of the idea. 


HE Princess Cantacuzene, grand- 
daughter of President Grant, re- 
cently opened an office in Washington 
for Russian relief work in the same 
room occupied by her grandfather just 
before his election to the presidency. 


ig William Jewell College, at Liberty, 
Missouri, a grandmother this year is 
studying in the freshman class with her 
two grandsons. She is Mrs. Mary A. 
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Church, who has been wanting a college 
education all her life. But when she 
finished high school in 1885, family ill- 
ness held her at home and then she 
married a Baptist minister and in addi- 
tion to parish duties brought up five 
children. Now that job is finished, she 
has set out to fulfill her long-held am- 
bition. 


HE American Association of Uni- 

versity Women has announced, 
through Proiessor Margaret E. Maltby, 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships, that eight fellowships will be 
awarded for study in 1922. This is the 
thirtieth award to be made by the asso- 
ciation, and Professor Maltby reports 
a steady rise in standards. 


fen campaign organized in the prov- 
ince of Behar in favor of suffrage 
is going well, according to the /nterna- 
tional Woman Suffrage News Service. 
In great numbers the women of India 
attended meetings asking for suffrage, 
and the resolution will be placed before 
the Council during the coming session. 


ERMAN women have won the right 

of entrance to the Stock Exchange, 
according to a copyright despatch to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. This 
privilege was flatly barred under the 
old régime, but the bill allowing women 
to become brokers passed without de- 
bate. 


ARRIET MAY MILLS has been 

appointed Associate Chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee of New 
York. Miss Mills was at one time presi- 
dent of the New York State Suffrage 
Association and is well known to Citi- 
zen readers. She will have charge of 
the organization of women in the New 
York Democratic party. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


policy for China, and providing for 
a board to see that such a policy was 
carried out. The consensus of all this 
is that Japan has an economic foot- 
hold in China, in Shantung, and it is 
the sense of the powers that she should 
get out and let China work out her own 
salvation. The logical outcome of the 
Washington negotiations would be a 
treaty between China and Japan record- 
ing the polite departure of Japan. But 
haggling continues and the other powers 
here represented have heard so much 
“report of progress” and so little ac- 
tion that they are stirring themselves 


in China’s behalf. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


ORE and more women are today 
M handling their own business af- 

fairs, and especially their own 
investments. And on the whole, when 
they know anything about finance, 
women seem often to use more common 
sense in their investments than men. 
But, too, many still lack sufficient 
knowledge of business and financial 
matters to judge wisely for themselves, 
and it is to meet the desire for general 
information along these lines that this 
department is to be conducted. 

Perhaps the best place to begin is 
with the forms of investment. 

The principal form is mortgages on 
real estate and the securities of govern- 
ments and corporations. The latter con- 
sist of bonds, notes and stock. These 
securities vary greatly in desirability. 
depending on the general financial 
standing of the issuing community or 
company and upon the type of security 
issued, 

Bonds represent money loaned and 
are a promise to pay the holder 
a certain sum (usually $1,000, $500 
or $100) on a given date, and mean- 
while to pay the bondholder inter- 
est at a fixed rate. These interest pay- 
ments are usually due every six months. 
The bond is a mortgage on the issuer’s 
property and therefore the bondholder 
is, in a sense, a part owner in it. 

Notes are also a promise to pay, but 
are not secured by a mortgage. Their 
standing depends, therefore, on the 
good faith and ability of the issuer. 

Stock is a share in an enterprise and 
its earnings, and does not necessarily 
represent money put into it. If there 
are no profits, a stockholder does not 
receive any income from his stock. 

But regardless of whether there are 
any profits or not, the interest on bonds 
must be paid, or the mortgage may be 
foreclosed by the bondholders and the 
property pass into their ownership. 

A bond is a share in the actual assets 
of a company—stock is a share in the 
earnings. 

It may be readily appreciated that 
good bonds are much more secure an 
investment, as a rule, than stocks, 
There are, however, poor bonds as well 
as good, so that just because a security 
is called a bond its safety is not as- 
sured. Further investigation must de- 
termine its status. 

There are three terms used in connec- 
tion with finance which are often care- 
lessly applied, without clear distinctions 
— investment, speculation and gam- 
bling. 

Investment is the placing of funds in 
sound and reasonably safe enterprises 
and securities. It is where most women’s 
funds belong. 

Speculation is the placing of money 
where there is a chance for large gain, 


but where there also exists a chance of 
loss. Without speculation few new en- 
terprises would be undertaken, or pio- 
neer countries developed. A great deal 
of careful thought and investigation is 
often back of what are admittedly spec- 
ulative undertakings. 

Gambling lacks this research and is 
merely betting on the probable rise or 
fall in price of securities, without re- 
eard to their intrinsic value. 

When investing, be sure that what 
you buy is an investment. If you wish 
to speculate and can afford to do so, 
all right, but do not pretend to yourself, 
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A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 


or let any one else persuade you, that 
it is an investment that you are making. 
And remember that you may lose. 
The interest rate of a bond and the 
dividend rate of a stock often are in- 
stant indications as to the class in which 
a security belongs. The greater the risk, 
the higher must be the income return in 
order to attract money into the enter- 
prise. Liberty Loan bonds, the funda- 
mental and highest grade security of 
the United States. carry a coupon rate 
of three and one-half to four and one- 
quarter per cent and sell at a price to 
vield a slightly higher income. At the 
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The same scene afler the overhead wires wer 
replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 

Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 
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mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 

These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 

The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 
the world. 


BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


/ One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 
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other end of the scale are the “wildcat” 
mining and industrial stocks whose pro- 
moters promise to purchasers an income 
of 30 to 100 per cent a year. If they 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
JAMAICA Puan, Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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Unexcelled for repairing 





china, glassware, earthenware, fernitere, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
retiable cement, famous since 1876. 
Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 


All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
\MAJOR MANUFACTURING co. New York 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner- Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. Near Park Ave. 




















were worth so much would the pro- 
moters be selling them to any one else? 

Later articles will describe the differ- 
ent kinds of securities, explaining what 
they represent and giving the meanings 
of terms used in connection with them. 


What Do You Know About 
International Relations? 
N order that the passionate desire on 
I the part of women that there shall 
be no more war may be crystallized 
into effective public opinion, women 
both individually and in their organiza- 
tions need more information and _inti- 
mate knowledge of the international 
causes that lead to war. Do you know 
the answers to the following questions? 
What caused the expansion-of Europe 
into the Far East? 
What part of Asia is controlled by 


Great Britain? How did British rule 
in India begin? What led to British 


control of Hongkong? 

What part of Asia is controlled by 
France? 

How did Russia come into possession 
of Siberia? 

What is “ extra territoriality ”? 

What are “ spheres of influence ’ 

Wherein has European expansion in 
Asia been bad, and what have been the 
good effects? 

What brought the United States into 
the tangle of Far Eastern affairs? 

When did Christian missions in China 
begin? 

Why did Japan open her doors to 
foreigners in 1854? 

What was the attitude of the United 
States in the “ Boxer ” trouble? 

What is the “Gentlemen’s 
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—when you buy 


Couch Beds 
Da-Beds 
Double-Da-Beds 
Wit-Edge Springs 
Three-Piece Beds 
Foldaway Beds 
Cots and Cribs 












achievement in 
beds, eliminating 
connecting posts. 
Three pieces; 
Head, Foot and 
Springs. Rigidly 
built for comfort 
and service. 








Hammocks 
Mattresses 
Cozy Beds 
Divans 

ENGLANDER 

Three-Piece-Bed 

AnENGLANDER 





Sold Everywhere by Furniture Dealers and Dept. Stores. Write for Booklet oO. 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., NewYork, Chicago, Brooklyn 
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ment ” which the United States has with 
Japan? How well has it been ob- 
served ? 

What does China want? 

What are the two greatest weaknesses 
of China? 

How can her vast territory be made 
to support her population adequately’ 

How can sovereignty over her own 
affairs be restored to the Chinese? 

Why does she ask the Powers not t) 
make any agreement directly affectin 
her without notifying her? 

What does Japan want? 

How can Japan find room for her it 
creasing population without disturbing 
the peace of the world? 

Why does Japan fear the recent naval 
policy of the United States? 

What is the Japanese viewpoint on 
Shantung? 

If the United States has the right t» 
exclude Japanese interests and inves 
ments, have Asiatics the right to exclud: 
American trade and investments? 

What does the United States want? 

What is meant by “ the open door ” 

Is the interest of the United States in 
the Far East entirely altruistic? 

Would the United States like to hav: 
the Pacific Ocean free from battleship: 
and fortifications, like the Great Lakes 
and the 3,000 miles of Canadian bor 
der? How can this be accomplished’ 

How can the best interests of China 
and Japan and the United States be ha: 
monized and reconciled? 

Study courses, which include ques 
tions, and answers to questions like th: 
above, are to be found in pamphlets 
issued recently by both the New York 
Council for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments and the Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill of the Fed 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ. 

The first organization has published 
a manual with maps for study called 
“The Far East” which may be had 
from the New York Council at 6 East 
Ferty-fifth street. New York City, for 
ten cents a copy. The Federal Council 
has a pamphlet. “ Problems of the Pa- 
cific and the Far East,” which may be 
had from them at 105 East Twenty- 
second street, New York City, for 
twenty-five cents a copy, which contains 
all the information necessary to supply 
the answers to the questions in their 
study called “Far Eastern 
Problems.” Both publications contain 
bibliographies. We recommend them 
highly for study. 


course 


The Yonkers (New York) Section of 
the Council of Jewish Women added 
$20.00 to its treasury recently. in the 
course of one afternoon meeting, by 
taking subscriptions to the Woman 
Citizen. Incidentally it immediatel 
appropriated the money to its commit 
tee on education. Your club could do 
the same with a little effort. Write the 
Woman Citizen for particulars. 
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Poise begins at the feet 


S HOSTESS in your 
home. your poise, the most 
desirable of social graces 

and your attentive interest in 
others which causes friends to call 
you charming—these depend a lot 
upon comfortable footwear. IIl- 
fitting shoes, forever nagging one, 
are on your mind and spoil your 
conversational ability. 


own 


As hostess and as guest, at tea 
or the theater, shopping, working 
or walking, you feel comfortably 
shod and more at your ease in 
Cantilever Shoes. Free from the 
foot-strain which you may have 
experienced in other 
shoes, your mind will 
be easier, livelier and 
your manner more 
charming. Trim boots, 
smart oxfords, it is easy 
to feel and look your 
best in Cantilever lasts. 


Cantilevers are pat- 
terned upon the lines of 
the foot, They are 





graceful, comfortable shoes, 
There is toe room without cum- 
brous width. The smart heels are 
set to establish posture, 
which medical authorities pro- 
claim essential to good health. 


good 


A flexible shank allows the foot 
perfect freedom. No concealed 
steel shank-piece restricts the 
movement of the muscles. In 
Cantilevers the feet grow supple 
and healthy because the muscles 
exercise as you walk. Circula- 
tion is stimulated. Foot troubles, 
poor carriage, nervousness and 
fatigue are banished if you wear 

Cantilever Shoes 


Try them on at one 
of the stores listed at the 
right. If none of these 
dealers is near you, 
write the manufacturers 
Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for an interesting 
: shoe booklet and the ad- 
) dress of a nearby dealer. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, 
ties, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Editors, Stage 


Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authori 
Directors of 
Celebrities and 


Education, 
everywhere 


Physical 


prominent women 





Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany-—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pear! St 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1llth Ave 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
e—Anthony Bros. 
‘arlton Shoe & Clo. Co 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co 
CharJeston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Building 
Chicag {30 E. Randolph St. (Room 50°) 
cago ) 4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, ES Enc lid A 
Col. Springs—McEntire’s, 10 N. Tejon St 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe (« 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Jallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Son 
Dayton—The gre ~~ Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & 
Des Moines—W. L. White "Shoe Co 
peret—Z. Jackson, 41 Adams Av 
ston—H. Mayer, 2 Yorthampton St 
zabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore oe 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivar 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpols heimer C 
Greenville, 8S. C.—Pollock 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No 3rd St 
Hartford—8s6 Pratt St ooo 
Houston—Clayton’s. 803 Main St 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diel 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co 
Jackson, Mich—Palmer Co 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central A 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe (« 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman B’'ld’g 
Knoxville—Spence Y 
aancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe €o., 302 Main 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg 
Iuisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St.. Sout! 
Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Camphell Shoe Co 
Morristown—G ’. Melick 
Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So W: A St 

























King St. 
























Nashville—1._/ 
Newark—897 B  & ity Ha 
New Bri " 
New Ilaven— Court St. (2nd floor) 
2 39th St 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bidg 
Omaha—17 08 Howard St 
c *s, 37 Lexington A | 
jvans & Young 
Pailodoiohian 3 300 Walnut St 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenhaum (« 


Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 224 North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe (*« 
Portland, Ore.— Alder St 
Poughkeepsie—Touis Schonherge 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va. eymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg., 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. C¢ 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe ( 
San Diego—The_ Marston Co 
San Francisco—Ph 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s 


























Seattle—Baxter & 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Cc 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, I11.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfie 2ld, Mass.--Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
cuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—Fidelity Bldg. (8th floor) 
Save Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 

Walla Walla—Gardner & Co 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1319 F St. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark- Westbrook 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co 
Yakima-—Kohls Shoe Co 

—Louls Klein, 22 Main St 
The Bon Ton 
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The Woman Citizen has room only 
for the worth-while. 


This is our motto for advertisements as 
well as news. No advertisement goes 


into our magazine unless we are satisfied 


with its soundness. 


The best of its kind—gowns, furs, shoes, 
toilet articles, books, sporting goods, 
jewelry, - household furnishings, invest- 
ments, banks and hotels—are to be 
found in these pages. If you cannot pay 
a personal visit to an advertiser, send a 
letter. Illustrated catalogues make shop- 


ping by mail easy and time-saving. 


Advertisers make the modern 
magazine possible. Readers of 
the Citizen should appreciate 
the advertisers in the Citizen. 




















